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PREFACE. 

The materials of this Narrative have been derived 
from Audubon's works/from the recollections of his 
friends, and from fragments published in the United 
States. The writer's object has been, exclusively, 
to follow the adventurous American through those 
episodes of Bomance and Discovery which consti- 
tuted his career as a Naturalist. To the criticisms 
of Waterton and othors, on his Ornithology, all 
reference has been omitted, to avoid controversy 
on points of scientific detail. 

St, JohrC% Woody January 2bth, 
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AUDUBON 



TKE NATURALIST IN THE NEW WORLD. 



A BJLRE combination of beauty with grandeur charac- 
terises the aspects of Creation in the New World. 
Varied as they are, yet ever peculiarly rich and often 
sublime^ it would seem indeed as though nature had 
designed to cast this her favoured land in a fresh 
mould of marvellous beauty. 

Widely differing in its features, the American terri- 
tory, from the charm of its contrasted scenes, offers equal 
attractions to the most antagonistic lovers of the beau- 
tiful. There are vast forests, roofed with dense foli- 
age, the lo% stems in their delidouB retreats, inter- 
Ed with iumberless vines, or gaily crowned with 
perfumed flower garlands. Brilliant blossoms of every 
hue and odour mingle their loveliness with the Stuar- 
tia's snowy purity, the majestic form of the Magnolia, 
or richly scented clustering orange, irradiating with 
golden light the dark verdure of gardens and groves. 

B 
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Birds of splendid plumage and graceful flight con- 
gregate in multitudes^ telling their aerial passage by 
the wondrous melody of their song. 

Tempting fruits and berries^ ripened by genial 
warmth and brushed by gentlest breeze — all these are 
dements of many a smi^ scene, which breaks like a 
gladdening land of promiL on the ga.e of aloiterer, 
midst the western woods. 

Alternating with the pathless intricacies of the 
wilderness are Tast untrodden prairies. Over these 
some hermit wanderer might roam, foUowing only the 
track of the Indian, undisturbed for miles by human 
sight or sound, greeted now and then but by the buzzing 
wings of the beetle— « prey for the night-hawk, whose 
skimmering unduhttions are seen around, or by the 
more unwdcome howling of distant wolv^. 

To those delighting in the freedom of the waters^ 
how inviting the waves of the imperial Mississippi 
and Ohio ! Pursuingthe gracefully winding course of 
these rivers^ from which verdurous islands rise, glis- 
tening in the light, like emeralds gemming a breast of 
snow, some Crusoe-minded mariner too, might con- 
tentedly once have wandered. In sight of lofty hills, 
bordered by forests, he would have heard only the 
bells of the cattle, pasturing in the valleys beyond, 
the horn of the boatman, or the hooting of the owl. 

Or, to adventurous spirits, yet more tempting per- 
haps might seem those sterile wilds — ^the homes of the 
Esquimaux. Upon their rugged shores vast tracts of 
snow-dappled country are seen clad with stunted vege- 
tation of firs or tangled creeping pines. Innumerable 
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beds of richly tinted mosses relieve the desoktion of 
huge mountaiii ridges^ and the barren aspect of these 
wastes. 

Par above the boisterous waves of the St. Lawrence, 
towers a line of crag and cliff, like a granite bulwark 
of the waters. Ihrom its sunmiit open aU around, in 
gorgeous array, fertile valleys, thickets clothed with 
green, and glassy lakes, over which hover birds of 
varied wing, and banks of snow backed by moun- 
tains, TTiingling their grey tints with those of the 
cold northern sky. On the numerous low islands 
dotting the western coast of these regions, are multi- 
tudes of Cormorants and other aquatic wanderers, 
their sable wings sailing with astonishing rapidity over 
the waters, or spread to seek their nests among cliffs 
washed by the surge. 

But, whether on northern or southern soil, there is 
attraction for the lover, no less than the student of 
nature, in the New World. Sources of poetic inspira- 
tion and of scientific interest abound, from the genial 
land of Louisiana, to the inclement regions of Labra- 
dor. A very intellectual El Dorado for the Naturalist, 
— ^no more propitious element could be imagined for 
the nativity of Audubon, the Genius of the woods. 

Por him nature breathed an irresistibly persuasive 
language, and allured, as with a magic charm the loving 
soul of her disciple — ^favoured inhabitant, he thought, 
of retreats where surely she must have lingered to 
scatter her costliest treasures, and display her most 
winning grace. Gratitude for such a birthright 
added fresh zeal to the warmth of his love. Becog- 
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nising, moreover, divinity in the impress of beaniy on 
the earth, this love was elevated into worship of the 
great Spirit of Truth and Light, which brooded over 
the troubled waters, and stiU ordains the invariable 
harmony of the Universe. 

To this worship was doubtless owing that entire 
dedication to his calling, which crowned him with 
such distinguished honours in his vocation, as Natu- 
ralist. 

The traits even of his childhood appropriately cha- 
racterised him for this, his chosen career. Woods, 
brooks, and wilds were his favourite haunts. 

Welcoming the coming seasons, or watching with 
special wonder and deUght the return of the bright- 
Hveried birds to their retreats, were employments which 
had for him an unequalled charm. Such ecstacy even 
did he experience when gazing on the shining pearly 
eggs, imbedded in softest down, among dried leaves, 
or exposed on the burning weather-beaten shores of 
the Atlantic, that an intimacy with such objects, 
not of friendship merely, ^^but of ardent passion bor- 
dering on frenzy,^^ he felt assured must accompany his 
steps through hfe. This conviction increased with 
advancing years, fostered by the paternal companion 
who shared and sympathised in all his congenial pur- 
suits. He longed to understand nature, and the 
hidden agency by which the spells of her enchantment 
were wrought. In order for this he must ally himself 
with her — ^he must devote himself to her; be the 
constant companion of her changing moods. Only 
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through this allegiance could lie make her his. He 
resolved; and wedded to this object of his dearest 
desire, during life he cherished it faithfully and weL 
Vicissitudes and trials had only power to stimulate him 
in his course. Yet disappointment awaited him for 
maay years. He waa inspired with aa ardent wish to 
possess tlie productions of nature. This haunted him, 
and incited that creative impulse through which the 
artist strives to embody the idealism of his loving 
thought, — thus reproducing the beautiful objects of the 
material world mirrored by his imagination. 

To appease this desire the father of Audubon pre- 
sented him with a book of ornithological illustrations. 
Beceived with avidiiy, it only increased the desire to 
produce a work of the same character ; but the sorest 
mortification attended this effort. His production, 
Audubon, tells us, had no more resemblance to nature 
than mangled remains on the battle-field to the 
forms of living men. But with the unwearied assi- 
duity of true genius, he persevered in these attempts. 
"To have been torn from the study,^' lie says, " would 
have been as death to him.'^ Hundreds of such 
sketches were by his request the materials for bon- 
&es on the anniversaries of his birth— seemingly the 
sacrificial offerings of his young fancy at the altar of 
that artistic truth he would so zealously and devoutly 
serve. Patiently he continued in his endeavours; 
various plans of study were successively adopted and as 
surely abandoned. Before the age of seventeen he 
visited IVance, for the purpose of education. There 
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he had David for his master, who gave him as models 
gigantic human featnres and colossal animal lepre- 
sentations, the carious mjtholc^cal devices of some 
ancient scolptare. Bnt no classical bias induced him 
to appreciate these strange productions of antique taste. 
Such exercises were immediatelj laid aside. By livings 
breathing nature only he was arrested. To him she 
was manifested in all her wisdom^ and he was thus 
famished with a thousand infallible sources of en- 
lij^itenment. Creation he could unweariedly study^ 
and from perpetual contemphtion acquired a skiU in 
his delineations which at length brought him success 
beyond his most sangoine expectations. 

With fresh energy and delight he returned from 
France to the glorious woods of the New World. 
Inspired again by their atmosphere^ he commenced that 
manrelloos collection of drawings perpetuated in the 
** Birds of America." This work is one of unequalled 
magnificence, and in the tints of its gorgeous illus- 
trationsy as in illuminated characters, tite fimie of 
its author remains inscribed. From this poiod his ex- 
odons were unremittingly continued. Difficulty, toil, 
privation, and even danger, often attended his re- 
sMTches, pursued as they were throughout the entire 
extent of the American territonr. Rude swamps, dreary 

solitudes, wiM barren regions^-4hese were of necessity 
the resofts of the naturalist, no less than the glad- 
some amies of his native sofl. To roam, furnished 
^J'^^l**,^''"^ •^'l fc^"*«-pece, from day dawn 
" * ^ ^MfaKss to se^ the shelttt of some 
^ft^okaowmwi^; there, beside 
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the fire kindled by his own hands^ to partake of his 
firugal meal : friendless and alone^ to be surprised per- 
haps by the resistless fury of the elements — ^lightning, 
storm^ and thunder — causing the wreck of nature 
round his unsheltered resting-place — ^menaced by the 
farocity of wild animals or the hostility of his own 
species ; — such were his customs, and the conditions 
essential to his vocation. 

Successive intervals present us with various phases 
of this great man^s career ; yet always we see the rare 
truthfulness of his nature, and his high-souled faith 
transparent in that dauntless nobihty which made 
him display equal freedom of action, as well as equal 
aSabiUty and ease, in the camp of the Indian or the 
settler's hut as in the assemblies of refined society. 
He visited successively aH the xaost di^dnguid.^ 
capitals of Europe, and we gladly find him welcomed, 
encouraged, courted, and honoured by the great and 
good of the earth. But with yet more gladness we 
follow him, unchanged, through the vicissitudes of his 
destiny, retaining the simplicity of taste, the freshness 
of sentiment, the cordial feeling, and geniality of heart, 
wMch, as a richer endowment even than his intel- 
lectual superiority, distinguished so specially and so 
honourably the renowned Poet Naturalist of the New 
World. 

Through an amiable modesty, Audubon himself 
permits many details of his life to be veiled in ob- 
scurily. This, which may reasonably be supposed to 
increase the dif&culty of the biographer in following 
minutely and accurately his career, is not, however, an 
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infiinQomitable impedimeiit. From staict attention to 
the vaxionB Bonrces from which infonnation may be 
gathered, it is comparatively easy to follow, step by 
st^, flie fascinating stoiy, edifying from the example 
it affords, and replete not only from its scientific, but 
from its moral valne, with interest and importance. 
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CHAPTER n. 

As Audubon advanced towards manhood^ his father 
desired to present him with some enduring evidence 
of the affectionate regard he had ever manifested. An 
estate^ or^ according to American phraseology, a plan- 
tation, in the beautifal State of Pennsylvania, sur- 
rounded by woodlands, meadows, and verdurous hills, 
was the appropriate token selected. This spot offered 
many an entidng subject for the artisf s pencil. 

BambUng at dawn^ to return wet with the firesh 
dews of morning— rejoiced if the bearer of a feathered 
prize— Audubon here passed delicious days in the 
pursuit of his favorite studies. 

His plantetion reposed on the sloping dediviiy of 
the Perkioming Creek. Along the rocky banks, it was 
his habit fondly to loiter. There he could watch the 
sweet flowers cordially unfolding their beauty to the 
sun, see the contemplative Kingfisher perched with 
dignity on some stone or spray, reflected in the dear 
water beneath; the Pish Hawk and White-headed 
Eagle, their elegant aerial motions raising the thoughts 
to that heaven towards which they soared. 

A small cave, scooped by nature in the rock, was 
his studio. Some paper, pencils, with a volume of 
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Edgworth'B tales, or La Tontaine's charming Tables, 
were its contents. Here, when sweUing buds and 
blossoming trees — spite of snow-flakes on the earth and 
chill winds — told the approach of spring, the birds 
returned to their nests in the rock, over the arched 
entrance of his retreat. Already the glowing rays of 
the snn coloured richly every object, when entering 
one morning his accustomed stmctmn, a mstling soond 
told the arrival of the Pewee Fly Catchers, his appear- 
ance had disturbed. Courteously he withdrew, to 
leave his retreat occnpied by the litUe pilgrims. Daily 
he returned to behold them flnttering in and about the 
cave, darting throi^h the air and enjoying, apparently, 
by their fluttering motions and erected crest, the most 
agreeable converse. Before a week the Pewees and 
their guardian were on terms of such intimacy, that 
Audubon, determined to enjoy the company of so affec- 
tionate and amiable a pair, spent the greater part of 
the day again in his cave with ^em. Delighted, he 
observed them repair the neat, and warm it by an ad- 
ditional lining of some krge soft feathers of die goose, 
picked up by them along the water's edge. Meanwhile, 
the emotion of their twittering notes and gentle ex- . 
piessions of tenderness in theai caresses, seemed to 
anticipate tiheir future joys. Aa long as llie plantation 
remained to Audubon, a Pewee's aeat continued in 
Ids favorite retreat. This epeoiea of bttd « »bnndimt 
iti tilt! Floriilus, as also dtiraig violtt' ill Loiiisiaaa 
mill (lie CaroUima. U^mojinihBiih^ forma it^ nest 
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only by birds and flowers, was kindled in the presence 
of a nobler breathing nature, realising more than all 
of material beauty beheld before, as well as the highest 
idealism conld conceive. He loved; and we may 
conclude, that "his affection'' was not "light as the 
feathers he delineated,'' since soon he was a husband, 
and through existence continued tenderly mindful 
of the relationship he owned. Of this, we have 
ample testimony, notwithstanding the long intervals 
of absence his occupations necessitated. We have 
treasured reminiscences and brightening glimpses 
of returning dearly-cherished joys glittering like 
sparingly-scattered gems over the restless and often 
troubled current of his way. 

At this time, his feelings were wounded by the irri- 
tating remarks of would-be friends, who, ignorant of 
his genius, and deaf to its charmed voice, opposed 
the prosecution of his pursuits. Doubtless, he was 
not only admonished, but censured as heedless of 
interest and of duty. Happily he found solace in 
the sympathy of the chosen companion of his life, 
who, during the solitude of separation, also found Aer 
consolation ia the sustaining conviction of the nobility 
and worth of an affection like that of Audubon's, ever 
imalteired by trial 
>> To LofoisviUe, one of his favorite abiding places, 
H^nflnbmi repaired immediately after his marriage. It 
Ppn sifcuated on the banks of La Belle Siviere. Graced 
' *^jilie jEBmed rapids of the Ohio leaping over their 
beds — by the mountains of the Silver Hills, 
jJBg on the opposite side a Swiss-like view, miles 
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in esiad; aiiradive^ moreover, from the pecoliaily 
hospitable ixAsmty of its inhabitants; it possessed 
rafBcient intrinsic channs to airest the ordinary tra- 
reller. To Audubon^ it was transfignied into match- 
less beauty by the ^orifying light of love — love in the 
first Tirid flndi of its bri^itness. 

He continned to maks valnable additions to his col- 
lection, his portfolio enriched now by two hundred 
drawings* He received the most friendly assistance 
from Ghdt, the botanist, Eergoson, and others. Thus 
welcomed and encouraged, perhaps no epoch of Us 
life was happier; nor can we imagine pleasanter pic- 
tures than those afforded by the hours of hospitable 
entertainment, friendly intercourse, and communings 
of love at Louisville. One circumstance which oc- 
ourred during his residence there, in 1810, seems to 
have been especially remembered by him. He was 
surprised by a visit from the celebrated Alexander 
Wilson, author of the American Ornithology, of whose 
existence even he had been in ignorance nntil then. 
The peculiarity of Wilson's countenance and appear- 
ance was vividly retained in Audubon's memory, im- 
pressed probably more particularly from the strangeness 
of the connected circumstances. 

His long hooked nose, keen eyes and prominent 
oheek-bones, were unfavorably united to a stature 
not above the middle height. His dress^ consisting 
of a short coat, trousers and waistcoat of gray doth, 
was one unfrequent in that part of the coimtry. His 
object in calling was to secure Audubon's patronage 
and a fresh subscription for his work. Audubon, on 
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the eve of assenting to his request, was arrested by an 
interrogation from his wife, with an accompanying 
suggestion — that his own drawings were far superior. 
Whether from vanity, which too willingly corrobo- 
rated the assertion, or a conscientious conviction of 
its truth, Audubon then declined to subscribe. 

The astonishment of Wilson, on examining the 
collection of Audubon, was as great as had been his 
on recognising a fellow labourer. 

A little natural mortification was very possibly felt 
by both on the occasion. Pursuing the same objects 
and proposing the same ends, they had remained in 
entire ignorance of each other's enquiries and achieve- 
ments ; and, like too many students toiling in soUtude 
to laborious discoveries, were surprised and disap- 
pointed to find them forestalled. 

Audubon strove to efiiace the annoyance, evi- 
dently caused through his dissent, by every friendly 
demonstration to Wflson, even offering him to pub- 
lish the results of his own researches, which he had 
not the intention of doing himself at that time, with the 
condition only, that their origin should be mentioned. 
The proposal was, however, declined. Wilson de- 
parted, leaving Audubon disagreeably perplexed as to 
what reminiscence of this singular occurrence would 
be retained by him. To his regret, he was enlightened, 
afterwards, on reading the following paragraph in 
''Wilson's Ornithology :" 

''March 23rd, 1810. — ^Ibade adieu to Louisville, to 
which place I had four letters of recommendation, 
and was taught to expect much of everything there ; 
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but, neither received one act of civility from those 
to whom I was recommended, one subscriber, nor one 
new bird ; though, I delivered my letters, ransacked 
the woods repeatedly, and visited all the characters 
likely to subscribe. Science, or literature, has not one 
friend iu this place/' 

This bitter record of disappointment, — certainly, 
in some measure justified by Audubon, — ^then, appa- 
rently, under the happiest auspices, for his own suc- 
cess, was felt by him as a lasting alloy in his plea- 
surable associations with Louisville. After a residence 
there of two years, Audubon's next dwelling was 
at Henderson, on the Ohio, whither he repaired in 
1813. Eemarkable fertflity of soil characterises the 
Kentuckian State. The beauty of its borders, ex- 
tending along the margin of the most magnificent 
of rivers, its forests, streams, springs and caves, 
its verdurous heights and charming valleys must 
have rendered this abiding place nothing inferior 
in attraction, to Louisville. Here he remained for 
several years, and, unfaltering in enterprise, added 
fresh stores to his ornithological lore. Among the 
most interesting of his observations were those re- 
lative to the character and habits of that bird of 
romantic tradition — the Passenger Pigeon. The flight 
of this bird is performed with singular rapidity. 
With shrewd Oiution« it breaks the force of its 
dasoent by npetted flappings as it nears the earth, 
froBi dnad rf ^ipjw iy on slighting too suddenly. Its 

jSlS paipoae of securing 
tanperatoie, do not, 
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therefore^ take place at any fixed season. It remains 
for several years in Kentucky. This is owing, probably, 
to the exuberant fertility of the soil, the Passenger 
Pigeon requiring, apparently, a plentiful supply of food, 
equivalent to its powers of digestion, which are as 
extraordiiwy as ite capacily of flight. 

These aerial passengers, travelling at the rate of four 
hundred miles in six hours, are enabled, if so inclined, 
to visit the whole European continent in two or three 
days. They are facilitated in the object for which they 
fly — ^the discovery of food — ^by the keenness of their 
vision, so that when skimming a barren track, they 
soar high, with extended front, in order to survey 
hundreds of acres at once. Pinding the earth 
abundantly supplied, they fly low; and, when en- 
ticed to alight by a particularly plentiful spot, they 
hover round in circles to review it. The dense mass 
they then form, presents, during its evolutions, the 
most beautiful appearances ; now a glistening sheet of 
azure,— when their backs are in view; and, again, by 
sudden simultaneous change a canopy of rich deep 
purple. Lost for a moment, midst the fohage, they 
again emerge, and, flapping their wings, with a 
rushing noise, as of distant thunder, sweep through 
the forests to see if danger is near. Their aerial 
motions are so extraordinary as to resemble the action 
of military discipline. In the process of throwing up 
the withered leaves, in search of food, the rear ranks 
pass continuously over the main body, alighting in 
front, in such rapid succession, that the whole force 
seems stiU on wing. If menaced by a Hawk, they 
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rise suddenly with the might of a torrent^ and 
pressing into a solid mass, dart forward in undu- 
lating lines^ descend and sweep close over the earth 
with wonderfal velocUy, mount perpendicd^ly in a 
vast column^ and, when high aloft^ wheel and twist 
within their lines, which then resemble the coils of a 
gigantic serpent. Multitudes are seen, sometimes, in 
groups, at the estimate of a hundred and sixty three 
flocks in twenty one minutes. The noonday light is 
then darkened as by an eclipse, and the air filled with 
the dreamy buzzing of their wings. 

Not unfirequenily a terrible massacre of these birds 
takes place, when an armed company of men and boys 
assemble on the banks of the Ohio for their destruc- 
tion. Great pomp attends the cruel victory — a, camp 
is formed, fires are hghted, and overpowering is the 
din and confusion of the contest. Bach is the booly 
too, for the remains of the slaughter suffice to fatten 
three hundred hogs. Spite of these devastations, the 
number of the birds is always doubled, and often 
quadrupled yearly. 

But more terrible to the winged tribes, than forest 
crusades, sweeping with desolation through the woods 
like tornadoes, are the earthquakes, which menace a tra- 
veller over those vast and dreary plains — ^the famed 
Barrens of Kentucky. Wandering over them one No- 
vember afternoon, Audubon was surprised by a sudden 
and strange darkness, spreading from the western hori- 
zon. Eegarding it as the forerunner only of one of 
the hurricanes, a storm to which he was well used, 
without further apprehension, he merely spurred his 
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horse to reach the sheltering roof of a friend not far 
distant. Bnt the animal with the intuition of fear^ 
instead of hasteniog^ proceeded slowly, and with a cau- 
tion, as if treading a sheet of ice. 

Imagining that he faltered, Audubon was on the 
point of dismounting to lead him, when the animal, 
spreading out his fore legs, hanging his head and 
groaning piteously, appeared as if arrested by the 
stroke of death. Audubon, already dismayed at his 
desolate situation, the melancholy of his solitude, and 
the misfortune of his failing horse, — ^his only companion 
and assistance — ^now beheld with awe the extraordinary 
appearance of the elements, the whole creation seem- 
ing under the influence of some strange and cala- 
mitous phenomenon. Shrubs and trees were agitated 
from their very roots; the ground rose and fell in 
undulations, like the waves of a stormy sea, ready to 
engulph all within its grasp. At that perilous moment 
what must have been the sensations of Audubon ; trans- 
fixed with terror, rocked to and fro upon his shuddering 
horse, the subterranean roar of the convulsion, mingling 
with the vision of a menacing abyss, which he antici- 
pated every moment would open for his destruction. 
Separated by nules from his family, apprehensions 
for their safety added fresh tortures to his situation. 
Should he ever return to seek them ? Would they still 
exist to greet him? Imaginations, hopes, fears, rose 
rapidly and flitted alternately — a, phantom-like com- 
pany — ^before his mind, which tumultuous and bewil- 
dered, shared the agonizing struggle of creation around. 

Speedily as it rose, the vision of despair passed by. 
c 
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In a few minutes the heavens, serenely sunlit and glad, 
seemed to express to the eye of Faith the immutability 
of the eternal promise. 

Audubon^s horse, relieved from its fears, no longer 
needed the spur, but galloped as if as eager as his 
master to escape another such adventure. These visi- 
tations are generally followed by slighter shocks, which 
occur almost every day or night for several weeks. 
Gradually they subside into little more than mere 
vibrations. One of these happening during Audubon's 
visit to his friend, was, strangely enough, not only un- 
attended with calamitous consequences, but through 
the unfounded apprehensions to which it gave rise, an 
additional incentive to the rare merriment which 
renders a wedding in the western country a truly 
festive occasion. The ceremony having been performed, 
supper over, and instruments tuned, dancing became 
the order of the moment. It was kept up till a late 
hour, the guests encouraged by the hilarity of their 
host. Being a physician, his urbanity was opportunely 
increased by the preservation of some drugs in jars and 
phials, lancets, amputating knives, and other sangui- 
nary apparatus, which, filling a comer of his large and 
solidly built log house, had a few days before narrowly 
escaped destruction through the shock. At length all 
retired to rest — some to be haunted by bright faces, 
sighs and smiles ; others to sink into pleasing dreams 
or oblivion as delightful. But oh ! " that on night 
so blest such awful mom should rise ! '^ Instead of 
tender accents and soft sighs, gentle ears were greeted 
at dawn by the rumbling noise of the agitated earth. 
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Unhesdtatmg demonstrations of true terror were ex- 
changed for the silently endured apprehensions, or 
tinud avowal of less overwhebung emotions. Young 
and old anticipating instant destruction, rushed wHdlT 
into the grass enZure fronting the building, terrified 
at the creaking of the log-house, to mingle again in 
a general assembly — ^this time, however, as disorderly 
and incongruous as that of the spirits meeting in 
Macbeth. 

Meanwhile the fall moon slowly descended from her 
throne, attended by a stately retinue of dark clouds 
intervening, as if to conceal from her placid saintly 
gaze the confusion of the scene below. Thus the 
ladies in their frafl and partial attire were happily 
veiled in appropriate obscurity, and recognitions to the 
discomfiture of the following morning avoided. The 
earth continued to heave before the wind, the birds to 
fly hither and thither, while the doctor was mindful of 
the gallipots in his store-room. 

In the bewilderment of his distress, forgetful of 
closing the doors, spreading out his arms, jumping 
before his glass cases, and pushing back the falling 
jars, he assisted the catastrophe with so much success, 
that, before the shock was over, all his possessions 
were lost. The ladies, conscious at length of their 
dishabille, and intimidated now from a different motive, 
fled in dismay to their several apartments. 

In the mountains, or more sterile portions of the 
Union, as in the open Barrens of Kentucky, it is that 
the curious note of the Whip-poor- WiU is heard. It is 
seldom seen during the day, when it seeks some shady 
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spot for its slumbers^ having for a couch^ generally^ the 
low branches of trees and shmbs. Commencing its la- 
bours with the disappearance of the sun^ it then passes 
over the bushes, sweeps repeatedly in different direc- 
tions over the fields, and skims the skirts of forests, 
alighting occasionally on the ground, to secure insects 
as its prey. Its flight is low, light, and swifl;. So noise- 
less is the motion of its wings, as to be inaudible by a 
person, even within a few feet of it, — ^it is recognized 
in the darkness only by the low murmuring sound it 
utters, and the genUe undulation caused in the air by 
its passage. 

By Audubon, wandering midst solitudes where the 
grandeur of nature acquires sublimity from the eternal 
repose of all around, its loud, clear notes were grate- 
fully welcomed, when, exhausted and hungry, after a 
day of uninterrupted toil, the darkness of night com- 
pelled him to set his camp in the wilderness. Under 
such circumstances, more melodious than song of 
Nightingale was the cheering voice of the Whip-poor- 
WiU — ^his sole companion. For the Whip-poor- Will 
continues to sing several hours after sunset. It then 
continues silent tiU early dawn, when, along the de- 
clivities of the mountains, and through every valley, 
its shrill note re-echoes tiU the clouds which darkened 
the fair face of nature are dispersed, and break into 
gladness at the sun^s majestic coming. Hundreds of 
these birds then assemble in the woods, and emulate 
each other in a chorus. They receive their name from 
the fancied resemblance of their note to the words 
Wliip-poor-Will. Tlieir migrations southward, as well 
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as their toils, are performed by night. Audubon un- 
hesitatingly pronounced this species distinct from the 
Night Hawk. 

About the middle of Maxch, in the forests of Loui- 
siana, the song of the Chuck-WilTs-Widow, its in- 
teresting rebtive, may be heard. It is seldom seen 
beyond the limits of the Carolines, but abounds in the 
lower portions of Alabama and Georgia. Bepamng 
thither from Mexico, and still warmer regions, it may 
be regarded as the sign of Spring. The reports of 
these birds are deep ravines, shady swamps and pine 
ridges. If surprised in their roosting places — ^for the 
most part the hollows of trees, where they l6dge, in 
company with bats — ^instead of trying to make their 
escape, they heroically assume the defensive, retire to 
the farthest comers of their retreat, ruffle all their 
feathers in great rage, and open their mouths to 
the widest while they utter, menacingly, a snake- 
like hissing. These birds shew a remarkable attach- 
ment to certain localities for their rest or enjoyment. 
Like the Whip-poor- Will, so accustomed are they to 
take their ease in a dim retreat till twilight, that, if 
seized and brought to the light of day, they open and 
shut their eyes, as though unable to bear it. As 
swift as its relative when on wing, the flight of the 
Chuck's- WiU- Widow is even more graceful and ele- 
vated. It is performed by easy flappings, combined 
with sailing and curving motions, so elegant, that 
when seen soaring in the air over cotton fields or 
sugar plantations, mounting and descending with the 
dexterity and grace of a Taglioni, accompaning its 
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evolutions with a low mnmmriiig sound, it seems a 
very flying Faiiy of the night. During these noc- 
tomal journeys, in pursuit of food, suddenly its course 
is checked — ^a moth or beetle secured — ^when continu- 
ing its flight, it passes and repasses hundreds of times 
over the same ground. Alighting on the tallest plants 
it utters its note with unusual vivacity. Again on 
wing, it gives chase to insects in the air, at intervals 
skilfully poising itself upon the tmnks of trees, in 
this manner ingeniously seizing the insects on the 
bark, while enabled, at the same time, to inspect the 
whole tree in search of prey. The curious sound of 
its clear and powerful note — Chuci-Will's- Widow — 
repeated six or seven times in as many seconds, 
forerunnmg, as it does, a cahn and peaceful night, 
comes, borne along the winds with a soothing pensive 
pleasure to the listener. Its song is seldom heard in 
cloudy weather, and never during rain. It is singular 
that though this bird exhibits the domestic affections 
in a remarkable degree, it forms no nest for the pre- 
servation of its young. A little hollow, carelessly 
scratched among dried leaves, is the only deposit for 
its eggs. This seems, indeed, rather the result of 
extraordinary instinct than of neglect, since, owing to 
no appearance of an aerial habitation existing to 
attract attention, the eggs are seldom found, without 
great difiiculty. Should they be meddled with, it is 
instantly perceived by the parents, who, ruflBiag their 
feathers, with every sign of distress, and uttering a low 
plaintive cry, fly close along the ground, bearing the 
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eggs in their mouths to some other verdurous and 
hidden retreat. 

The wooing of these amiable birds is attended with 
demonstrations as elaborate as those attending the 
courtesies of the most refined society. A permissible 
degree of pomposity is shewed by the male^ who, 
alighting before his love, with drooping wings, sings 
his appeal, with the most persuasive eloquence, whilst 
the lady, at first, silent and coy, is soon won; when, 
leaving the branch, they gambol through the air to- 
gether. 
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CHAPTER in. 

DuBiNG the residence of Andnbon at Henderson, his 
attention, notwithstanding his nmnerons ornithological 
researches, was not nnfreqnently directed to oihei: 
kinds of scientific pursuits or exercises, more properly 
termed, perhaps, by the inhabitants of the State, 
Kentucky sports. The origin of that pecdiar incK- 
nation and aptitude shown by the Kentuckians for the 
warlike diversions of nail driving, squirrel barking, 
and candle snufSng, is not improbably the long and 
sanguinary contest between the Virginian settlers 
and the Indians, which took place before the supe- 
riority of the former could be established in the State. 
The settlers, incited by the indomitable courage of 
their renowned leader, and attracted by the wild 
luxuriance of the uncultivated soil, pressed with the 
unequalled enterprise of Americans, regardless of 
endurance, danger, or defeat, towards the shores 
of the Ohio. With an axe, a couple of horses, a 
heavy rifle, and store of ammunition, but with very 
light provision, trusting to the exuberance of the land 
to supply his wants, a man set forth with his family. 
Guided only by the sun through dark and tangled 
forests, they pushed on, till, compelled by weariness, 
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they sought repose on the bare earth at night. Num- 
berless streams were crossed on rafts, women and 
children imitating the courage of the adventurers. 
Luggage and possessions were landed with greater 
difficulty, for the cattle, tempted by the rich pasturage, 
roved away, causing a delay of days. Meanwhile the 
wanderers were tortured with dread of the prowling 
ruthless Indians harassing their march or menacing 
their slumbers. Some, travelling under pleasanter 
auspices, were attended by waggons and negroes. An 
advance guard cut a way for them through the woods, 
and when overtaken by night, the bold hunter at- 
taches of the party, loaded with the dainties of the 
forests, hastened to their place of encampment. 

Then it was that sounds of merriment told all was 
well. Soon the flesh of buffaloes or deer was laid in de- 
liciously-cooked slices before the embers, while cakes, 
flavoured by the rich viands, were quickly baked. 
Waggon-loads of comfortable bedding were unloaded, 
and horses too had their pleasant recreation midst the 
luxuriant undergrowth of the woods, caparisoned only 
with a light bell to guide their owners in the capture 
of them the next morning. With such intervals of 
joyous sociality months passed before the journey 
westward was accomplished, occasional skirmishes oc- 
curring between the intruders and the wily Indians, 
who sometimes crept unperceived into the settler's 
camps. Still cheerfully they pressed on, till at length 
the land was cleared for a permanent residence. On 
reaching the banks of the Ohio, some, in primeval 
fashion, constructed arks for a home on its inviting 
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current. These arks or flat boats^ thirty or forty feet 
long and ten or twelve in breadth, were considered so 
stapendous as to hold men, women, children, cattlei 
poultry, vegetables, and a host of miscellaneous 
wares. The roof or deck, constituting a farm-yard, 
was covered with hay, ploughs, carts, and agricultural 
implements— the spinning-wheel of the matron more- 
over conspicuous among them. 

In these floating habitations, containing their owner's 
all, the emigrants, fearful of discovery by the Bed Skins, 
denied themselves even fire or light by night, so feaifol 
were they of a surprise from the ferocious and ever 
watchful foe. Many an encounter, to the discomfiture 
of the Indian hordes, ensued ; for, to the exercise of the 
settler's courage on these occasions is probably owing 
that extraordinary skill in the use of the rifle exhibited 
by the Kentuckians in their sports. 

A common feat among these is driving the nafl. An 
assembly then mount a target, in the centre of which a 
nail is hammered for about two-thirds of its length. 
Forty paces is considered a proper distance for the 
marksmen. The bending of the nail is indicative of 
some skill; but nothing short of hitting it on the 
head is satisfactory : this is called " driving the naiL'* 

In the flat land, thickly covered with black walnut, 
oaks, and hickories, beyond the rocky margin of the 
Kentucky river, it is that the squirrels are seen gam- 
bolling on every tree. To hit with a riSie-shot the 
bark of the tree immediately beneath the squirrel, and 
through the concussion to kill the animal, constitutes 
the cruel diversion of ^* barking a squirrel.^^ 
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There are frequently sporting expeditions for prac- 
tice in the woods, when fires may be seen blazing 
through the thick foliage of the trees, to enable a 
marksman to shoot at the reflected light from the eyes 
of a deer or wolf at night. 

In snuflBng the candle, such dexterity is attained as 
to enable a rifleman, six times out of seven, actually 
to snuff a light without extinguishing it. When it is 
considered that a Kentuckian, with the same ease 
with which he snuffs his candle dispatches his enemy, 
and that every man in the state is used to handle the 
deadly weapon from the time he can shoulder it, it 
will be evident that the Kentuckians are no con- 
temptible antagonists. 

But yet more formidable than to contest with such 
a foe is to encounter that terrible phenomenon known 
in the State where it is so frequent as a Hurricane. 
Audubon, surprised by one on his journey from Hen- 
derson, appears to have retained as vivid an idea of its 
awfal grandeur as of that of the earthquake. It is 
preceded also by a thick haze in the atmosphere, from 
which he would have inferred a recurrence of the same 
catastrophe, but that his horse exhibited this time no 
inclination to stop and prepare for it. Having arrived 
at the verge of a valley, Audubon dismounted to 
quench his thirst from a brook close at hand, and 
while leaning on his knees, close to the earth, he heard 
a strange murmuring sound, far in the distance. 
Baising his head, he observed towards the south-west, 
an extraordinary phenomenon, of a yellow-tinged oval 
spot on the horizon. Before he had time to reflect 
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upon it, a sharp breeze agitated the trees, increasing 
rapidly, till the smaller branches were soon falling 
to the ground. 

In two minutes more the whole forest was in fearful 
commotion. The creaking noise of the huge trunks 
pressing against each other from the violent gusts of 
wind, seemed the announcement of some terrible con- 
vulsion. Tom by the blast, the noblest trees of the 
forest bowed their lofty heads, the cracking of their 
branches and the heaving of their massive stems pre- 
ceding the crash of their entire destruction. Others 
of enormous size, rent up at once entirely by the roots, 
fell in one vast heap of ruin to the earth. Some, 
with colossal branches, like giant arms, outspread 
for the conflict, offered a momentary resistance, to be 
suddenly snapped across the centre, while the victori- 
ous tempest, carrying in its current a mass of twigs 
and lighter foliage, whirled around a cloud of dust 
which obscured the air. 

The groaning of the desolated forests mingled 
with the storm, as hurrying, with shrieking war-cry or 
sullen howl, along its desolating track, its tumult 
could have been equalled only by the roar of the 
Niagara cataract. Speedily, as it arose, the fury of 
the hurricane subsided, though for hours the air was 
thickened by the abundance of lighter foliage, still 
swept around by the gale. An odour, as of sulphur, 
then filled the atmosphere, and the greenish lurid sky 
looked down upon the huge heap of vegetation, which, 
in shapeless masses, marked the course of the hurri- 
cane. So rapidly had it advanced, that before Audubon 
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could take measures for his safety, its violence menaced 
the very spot on which he stood. With consternation 
he was compelled to watch its awful progress, and 
grateful to the Divine Disposer, he beheld at length 
nature assume her wonted aspect, and fonnd himself 
uninjured. Having business of an urgent nature, in- 
stead of returning to the adjacent town, he boldly fol- 
lowed the pathway of the storm, so tangled as to 
cause him innumerable difl&culties; nevertheless he 
pursued his way, now aiding his horse to leap the 
mangled remafais of trees, now scrambling himself 
through the shattered branches by which he was 
hemmed in. Tor hundreds of miles the traces of 
the hurricane were visible; its ravages perceptible 
even on the mountain summits adjoining the great 
Pennsylvanian Pine Forest. 

Audubon's wanderings, thus prolific of extraordinary 
events, were not less so of amusing incidents, necessarily 
connected with the many remarkable characters who 
met his observation, -.■ One of the striking among them 
was that of the renowned and dauntless leader of the 
emigrant bands into Kentucky, Daniel, or as he was 
courteously termed in the state, Colonel Boon, It was 
Audubon's fortune to remain under the same roof with 
this extraordinary man, whose appearance and gigantic 
stature well befitted a hunter of the woods, ffis chest 
was broad, and prominent muscular power displayed 
itself in every limb, while the expression of his coun- 
tenance, which was bold and ingenuous, indicated 
courage, enterprise, and strength. Audubon, who 
occupied the same sleeping apartment with him, was 
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indefatigable in his questionings, in order to elicit 
some account of his companion's exploits. The C!olo- 
nel, after merely laying aside his hunting shirty and 
arranging a few folds of a blanket on the floor, re* 
marked that ^' he would rather lie there than on the 
softest bed/' He then assented to Audubon's re- 
quest, by relating an occurrence which befell him 
while on an expedition to the Green river in Ken- 
tucky, where none but sons of the soil were looked 
upon as lawful proprietors of that State, 

He had extinguished one night the fire of his camp, 
and lain down to rest in security, as he imagined, when 
seized by an indistinguishable number of hands, he was 
immediately pinioned, as if about to be led to execution. 
To have resisted, when in the power of the crafty Eed- 
skins would have been dangerous as useless. By suffer- 
ing himself to be quietly removed, the Indians were con- 
vinced of his fearlessness. Meanwhile, his mental in- 
genuity was incessahtiy exercised for some stratagem 
of escape. On his arrival at the camp, great rejoicings 
were shown, and he was warned by unequivocal ges- 
tures, that before another dawn, one mortal enemy of 
the Bedskins should have ceased to live. The squawst, 
who amused themselves with ransacking his hunting 
shirt for booiy, now succeeded so well in their search 
as to find a large fiask of Monongahela (strong whisky), 
while a barbarous grin on their ferocious faces told 
their delight at the discovery. A silently disguised 
satisfaction filled the Colonel's heart at the prospect of 
their intoxication. Wishing the bottle ten times as 
large, or filled with aquafortis, &c., he beheld it pass 
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from mouth to mouthy midst songs and outcries of 
wild revelry. He observed also, however, with a de- 
pression which made his hopes sink, that the women, 
his least formidable antagonists, drank far more freely 
than the warriors. At the report of a gun in the 
distance the men suddenly jumped to their feet, and 
singing and dancing were for a whfle discontinued, for 
a consultation between the warriors and their wives, of 
which the Colonel plainly perceived he was the cause. 
In a few minutes the men departed, leaving the squaws 
alone, as he hoped, to guard him. In five minutes 
more the flask was drained, and very soon he beheld, 
with inexpressible deUght, unmistakeable signs of in- 
toxication manifested by the tumbling snoring com- 
pany. The Colonel following the example of the 
assembly, from a very different motive, rolled over and 
over towards the fire, and thus succeeded in burning 
the cords by which he was fettered. Springing to his 
feet and snatching up his rifle, he thus effected his 
escape; for once, sparing the life of an Indian and 
mindful of his own. A cut of the ColoneFs tomahawk 
in the stem of an ash, was made to commemorate his 
adventure there, and if the innovations of time, and the 
inroads of an equally ruthless civilization permit, the 
.,,ya'Hious or interested may prove the authenticity of this 
anecdote. 

As Audubon rambled one day beside his favorite 
river, he observed a man landing from a boat, with 
what appeared a bundle of dried clover on his back. 
No sooner had the exclamation " What an odd looking 
fellow ! an original, surely I'^ crossed his mind, than 
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he perceived the stranger approach him in haste, and 
"with astonishment, heard him inquire for the house of 
Mr. Audubon. With the cordial hospitality which 
characterized him, Audubon instantly rephed, " Why 
I am the man, and will gladly lead you to my 
dwelling.*^ 

The traveller thus happily relieved from all per- 
pleidty as to his entree, absolutely clapped his hands 
with deUght. He then took from his pocket a letter 
of introduction, which he presented. Its contents 
were 

*' My dear Audubon, 
" I send you an odd fish, which may prove to be 
undescribed. K so, I hope you will let me have an 
account in your next letter. 

Beheve me always your friend, B. 

With an amusing simplicity worthy this Cincinnatus 
of science, Audubon unhesitatingly asked the bearer 
*' where the odd fish was ?*' 

Perplexity was now his, when, with perfect good 
humour and self-possession. Monsieur de ThouviUe, in 
whose presence he was, repUed, '' I am that odd fish, I 
presume, Mr. Audubon.^' To their mutual reUef, the 
house of his host was soon reached. Audubon, de- 
sirous to put his friend at ease, was on the point of 
ordering a servant to the boat for Monsieur de Thou- 
ville's luggage, who prevented him, however, with the 
remark, that he had none but what he brought on his 
back ; at the same time loosening the pack of weeds 
which had first attracted Audubon's attention. 
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The stranger naturalist then, while engaged in pull- 
ing his stockings, not np but down, to cover the holes 
about his heels, indulged his loquacity in the gayest 
manner imaginable. After relating the distance he had 
walked, and his passage on board the ark, he expressed 
also his regret that his apparel should have suffered; 
but at the same time, he eagerly denied the offer of any 
clean clothes ; and it was with evident reluctance he 
accepted an invitation for ablution. It is not difficult 
to conceive the interest and astonishment excited 
among the inmates of Audubon's habitation, by the 
singular appearance of this scientific professor. A 
long loose coat of yellow nankeen — on which the in- 
roads of time were plainly visible, stained as it was 
with the juice of many a plant — ^hung about liim like 
a sack. A waistcoat of the same, with enormous 
pockets and buttoned up to the chin, reached below, 
over a pair of tight pantaloons, the lower parts of which 
were buttoned down to the ankles. The dignity he 
acquired from the broad and promiuent brow which 
ornamented his countenance, was somewhat diminished 
by the forlorn appearance of his long beard, and the 
mass of lank black hair which fell from his shoulders. 
His striking resemblance to that equally eccentric 
savant, Dick Eoberts, must certainly have crossed the 
mind of Audubon, if, as is not improbable, that extra- 
ordinary man had ever met his observation, whilst 
enjoying the hospitality of Allerton. The surprise of 
the ladies was involuntarily manifested in the exchange 
of sundry critical glances which, to a tenacious egotist, 
would have spoken volumes. Sooti, \vsy«^N^^ ^Qcksa. 
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astonishment was converted into admiration at the 
agreeahle ease and rare enlightenment of the stranger^s 
conversation. 

Having visited Audubon expressly for the purpose 
of seeing his representations of birds, which he had 
heard were accompanied by those of shrubs and 
plants, his impatience to inspect the portfolios at once 
was very evident. He was struck with the drawing 
of a plant which appeared new to him. With a cha- 
racteristic scepticism, however, which led him to be- 
lieve only in his own discoveries, or such as, owning 
the prestige of age, had, according to Malbranche's 
expression, acquired a "venerable beard,'' he denied 
the existence of such a plant. As it was very common 
in the neighbourhood, Audubon promised to show it 
to him on the morrow. 

"Why to-morrow?'' exclaimed he; "let us go 
now." On reaching the bant of the river, he was 
convinced of the truth of the representation. Pluck- 
ing the plants mercilessly one after the other,* he 
danced, hugged them in his arms, and crying out that 
he had not merely a new species, but a new genus, he 
seemed on the verge of delirium from delight. Yet 
was his incredulity in no degree diminished with re- 
gard to other matters. Again within doors, the win- 
dows were opened to admit the summer air. The 
light of the candles attracted the insects, and among 
them a large species of Scarabcens. Audubon having 
one, showed it to his guest, assuring him that it was 
so strong, that it would crawl on the table with a can- 
dlestick on its back. 
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"I should like to see the experiment made, Mr. 
Audubon/' De Thouville replied. 

It was accordingly done, the insect dragging its 
burthen till, on reaching the edge of the table, it 
dropped to the ground, and then took to flight.* 

All had retired to rest, when Audubon was surprised 
by an uproar in the naturaUsf s apartment. On reach- 
ing it, to inquire the cause, what was his surprise at 
the now still more singular appearance of his guest, 
no longer attired in costume eccentric, or otherwise. 
Eunning about, he was engaged in a sanguinary con- 
test with the bats, which had entered by the open 
window — ^his only weapon the handle of Audubon's 
favorite violin, which had been demolished in the fray. 
Uninterrupted by the entrance of his amazed visitor, 
he continued his extraordinary gyrations. Bound and 
round he went, with the monotony of a dervish, till 
60 exhausted as to be scarcely able to request Audubon 
to procure one of the animals for him, as he felt con- 
vinced that they belonged to a "new species.'' 

A small rap on each of the bats from Audubon, 
wrought him specimens enough. The contest thus 
rrived at a successful issue, Audubon departed, not 

tthout a wondering glance at the scene of warfare 

6 loom presented. The remains of the stricken 
sfarewn over it, and a confused heap of 
a little while since, carefully selected into 
in inefvocable disorder. 




** British Guiana," in which a sinular ex- 
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De Thonville remained some days under the hospi- 
table roof of his new friend, during which these fellow- 
labourers diligently pursued their respective occupa- 
tions. He naturally desired, before departing, some 
memorial of the time and place, which might also assist 
his researches in vegetation, and enrich his posses- 
sions. The Cane Brakes, which formerly spread over 
the Kentucky State, interspersed with plants of every 
description, tempted the imagination of the naturalist. 
Little was he aware of the difficulties of effecting a 
passage through those formidable mazes, where the 
hunters cut a pathway with their knives, an und^- 
wood, heavy perhaps with sleet or rain, which comes 
down to the discomfort of the poor traveller, as he 
bends the f oUage, and presses his way through. At De 
ThouviUe's urgent request, however, the companions 
set forth, Audubon not without a sly and somewhat 
maUcious resolve to gratify his wish, even at some cost 
to himself. That he might not be intimidated at the 
outset, Audubon cleared the way by cutting down the 
canes. Difficulties increased as they proceeded. Hav- 
ing passed the rubicon, the poor naturalist continued 
to wade his troubled way with many a regret and groan. 
Through knotted vines and intricacies of cane, they 
proceeded, tiU, coming on the misshapen mass of a 
fallen tree, they were about to precipitate themselves 
through it, when suddenly from its centre a bear 
rushed forth, angrily snuffing the air as though intent 
on the first prey that should present itself. Poor De 
ThouviUe, his ebbing energies exhausted, as well as his 
moral powers, by fright, attempted to run, but fell 
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terror-stricken among the canes, to remain jammed be- 
tween their stalks, as if pioioned. Audubon, repress- 
ing his merriment^ in order to give the active assistance 
for which De Thouville loudly shrieked, actually suc- 
ceeded in persuading him, spite the misadventure, to 
continue the expedition. But fresh terrors awaited 
them. The way became every moment more tangled. 
Heavy clouds, portentous of a storm of thunder, were 
observed by Audubon with malicious dehght, but with 
dread by his companion; who, panting, perspiring, 
and sighing, seemed about to surrender in despair. 
Still the thunder roared, and dashes of heavy rain, 
while they drenched the travellers, rendered their path- 
way a very morass. The withered leaves and bark of 
the canes stuck to their clothes as they plunged 
through, while briers and nettles penetrated still fur- 
ther. To De ThouviUe^s repeated inquiry, whether they 
should ever emerge alive out of so horrible a situation, 
Audubon returned exhortations and admonitions to 
patience and courage. Tumbling and crawling, the 
memorable march was continued by the poor naturalist, 
who, once well out of the maze, emptying his pockets 
of fongi, hchens, and moss, never again expressed a 
desire to enter it. 

One evening, he was missed from the circle at Hen- 
derson. Grasses and possessions were no longer in 
his room. Whether he had been drowned in a swamp 
or devoured by a bear, was matter of conjecture, till a 
letter, some time after, assured Audubon that this 
Eccentric Naturalist still existed. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

FoK many years subflequent to his maniagi^ Anda- 
bon mtgag<;(l in variotis branches of cominereey donbt- 
]mn trom a conscientious sense of the obligation his 
ntm |Mi«iii(m imposed. 

Ilmt lli(7 should have proved unprofitable, is 
mmcivily maiter of surprise, with one whose whole 
niitid Wft« onamourcd of entirely opposite pursuits. 
'Novnri1inl(^HH Ins (Jiitcrprize was not unproductive of 
tt(lviuiifi|<(i ; for it was while ascending the upper Mis- 
Ml^wippi oil a trading voyage, during the month of Feb- 
ruary, iHl't, that Atidubon first caught sight of the 
bnanlifid Hint of Wasliington. His delight as he did 
MO wan oxtrnno. Not even Ilerschel, he says, when 
hn ilii»(H)vered the planet wliich bears his name, could 
have experientHHl mow rapturous feehngs. Convinced 
i\\wi the bin! w»^ extriMiiely rare, if not altogether 
unkt\i>>vtu Audubon felt juurtieularly anxious to learn 
it* ?»|HV\ej^» lie next olm^rvinl it whilst engaged in col- 
le\^tii\g *^^*t\Y tub on one of the tlats^ of the Green river, 
»t itji juueti\M\ with the Ohio, where it is bounded by 
» r«M\^v;jx> vxf bi^i elittsu Audubon felt assured, by 
\vrtiuu iudi^'titJivxu^^ that the bird (tvqueuted that spot. 
8e4ite^l nWttt « huttdidl jraurds ftuui the fix»t of the 
Mskk III iiMAr WiiMi ib iqppHuraaire ak$ it came to 
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visit the nest with food for its young. He was warned 
of its approach by the lond hissing of the eaglets, 
which crawled to the extremity of the caviiy to seize the 
prey — a fine fish. Presently the female, always the 
larger among rapacious birds, arrived, bearing also a 
fish. With more shrewd suspicion than her mate, 
glaring with her keen eye around, she at once perceived 
the nest had been discovered. Immediately dropping 
her prey with a loud shriek, she communicated the 
alarm, when both birds soaring aloft, kept up a growl- 
ing to intimidate the intruders from their suspected 
design. 

Not until two years later was Audubon gratified by 
the capture of this magnificent bird. Considered by 
him the noblest of its kind, he dignified it with the 
great name to which his country owed her salvation, 
and which must be imperishable therefore among her 
people. '* Like the eagle,'' he thought, ^^ Washington 
was brave ; like it, he was the terror of his foes, and 
his fame extending from pole to pole, resembled the 
majestic soarings of the mightiest of the feathered 
tribe. America, proud of her Washington, has also 
reason to be so of her Great Eagle.'' The flight of this 
bird is distinct from that of the White-Headed eagle ; 
it encircles a greater space, whilst sailing keeps nearer 
to the land, and when about to dive for fish, descends 
in a spiral line, as if with the intention of checking 
every attempt at retreat by its prey. 

Audubon's commercial expedition, rich in attractions 
for his scientific observation, were attended also with 
the varied pleasures which delight a passenger on the 
waters of the glorious Mississippi, Interesting in its 
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magnificence, even beneath a cold winter sky, with 
keen blasts whistling around, infinitely more so is it in 
the freshness of the spring season, the radiance of 
summer, or above all the brilliance of autumn. The 
vegetation adorning its shores, is then enchanting. 
There the tall cotton tree mingles its branches with 
those of the arrow-shaped ash, the peccan or walnut. 
Huge oaks overspread the densely tangled canes, from 
amongst which vines of various kinds spring up, 
intertwining the trunks and stems with their tendrils, 
till stretching from branch to branch the whole ex- 
panse is covered, as with a canopy of vegetation, il- 
lumined with rich hues of crimson, brown, and gold. 
Adorning the distant prospect of hills arise noble 
^ines, magnoUas or hollies, waving their lofty heads 
in the breeze. 

Fresh scenes of interest are continually disclosed by 
the frequent windings of the river, as you speed along 
its rapid current. Now the wail of the forest seems 
to mourn the impetuous, relentless waters, which, by 
their constant inroads, have swept the beautiful ver- 
dure from her borders, which once sheltered with its 
overspreading masses the grief of the cypress, like a 
veil the sorrowing nun. Again, the desolate camp 
of the Indian is in sight, or about the numerous fairy 
islands which decorate the stream, boats are visible, some- 
times gliding silently, at others swiftly, stemming the 
•waters like attendant genii of the scene. Thousands of 
birds enlivening the adjacent woods gratify the ear 
with their sweet mellow notes, or dazzle the sight, as 
in their gorgeous attire they flash by. 
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Among the pendant branches of the tall tulip the 
iriUiant Oriole gracefully moves, seeking its food 
imong the opening leaves and blossoms. Arriving from 
the south, this beautiful bird enters Louisiana with the 
spring. He then seeks some suitable place in which to 
nestle, generally the gentle slope of a decKvity. Hav- 
ing found the desired spot, he commences chirrupping, 
as though congratulating himself upon the discovery. 
Anxious to furnish himseK with a comfortable residence 
also, he proceeds to form his nest, in the construction 
of which astonishing sagacity is displayed. First 
securing the longest dried filaments of moss, with the 
aid of bill and claws, he fastens the one end to a twig, 
with as much art as a sailor, and then secures the 
other a few inches ofiF, leaving the thread floating in 
the air like a swing, the curve of which is, periiaps, 
seven or eight inches from the branches to which it is 
suspended. The Baltimore Oriole is thus frequently 
called the " Hanging bird,^^ from the peculiarity of its 
nest. Much difference is distinguishable in these struc- 
tures ; some from their solidity and elegance, showing 
superior skill in the craftsmen, while others, more slo- 
venly, have their habitations ill contrived. The women 
in the country are under the necessity of narrowly watch- 
ing their thread, and the farmer of securing his young 
grafts, as the bird frequently carries off both.^^"^ 

The Oriole's helpmate then comes to his assistance, 
and after inspecting the work her companion has done, 
commences her labours by placing some fresh threads of 
0. fibrous substance in a contrary direction, thus forming 

* "Wilson's American Ornithology. 
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a graceful febric of network, woven so firmly that no 
tempest ever can carry away the nest, without breaking 
the branch also. As if aware of the heat which must 
in those regions shortly ensue, these birds form their 
nest only of the Spanish moss, instead of the warmer 
materials often used, and build it so as to be freely 
ventilated by the air. They are careful, moreover, to 
place it on the north-east side of the tree. On the 
other hand, should they proceed as far as Pennsylvania 
or New York, their nests would be composed of the 
softest, wannest substances ; - the intense cold, which 
sometimes succeeds the frequent changes of the atmo- 
sphere in those places, rendering such caution necessary 
forthepreservationof the brood. Two siagularinstances 
of the capacity of birds for architecture were met with 
by Mr. Gould, in the Bower bird and the Spotted Bower 
bird of Australia, which build " bower like structures 
for the purpose of a playing ground or hall of assembly.'' 
The bower of the latter bird is considerably longer than 
that of the first, more resembling an avenue. Having 
an external coating of twigs, it is lined with tall leaves 
so contrived as to meet at the top. Paved with shells 
and stones, these enticing Kttle habitations are adorned 
also with brightly coloured feathers. 

Equally interesting is the habitation of the Tailor 
Bird, so minutely described in that repository of rare 
and curious information, the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. A nest was found woven 
stoutly of cotton, thickly lined with horse-hair, and 
supported between two leaves on a twig. These 
leaves placed longitudinally on each other were stitched 
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in that position, from the points to rather more than 
half way up the sides with a strong thread ; this was 
spun from the raw cotton by the bird, leaving the 
entrance to the nest only at the upper end, between the 
stalks of the leaves, where they joined the branch of 
the tree. 

When migrating, the flight of the Baltimore Ori- 
ole is performed high in the air, above the tops of 
the trees, and sometimes, when the sun declines, they 
aliffht singly among the lower branches to feed or rest. 

Their ing coasts not ,Hifrequen% of eight or 
ten loud fiiU clear notes, is extremely melodious and 
pleasing. Their movements differ materially from 
those of other birds. They may be seen clinging by 
the feet around a stem in such a way, as to require 
the full extension of their legs and bodies, in order to 
reach some insect. Agam, they move curiously side- 
ways for a few steps; or, gliding with elegant and stately 
motions, are seen with their blended glossy plumage 
and vermihon-tinted breasts, glittering among the 
leaves. They resort in the summer season to ripe 
fruits, such as strawberries, cherries, mulberries, and 
figs for food. 

Deserving of enumeration, from the peculiarity of its 
attributes, with the most singular among specimens of 
American ornithology, is the Umbrella bird mentioned 
by WaUace.*^ In size equal to the raven, it is also of 
a glossy black. The male in particular has a singular 
crest on its head, formed of feathers two inches long, 
thickly set with hairy plumes, curving over at the end. 

* Travels on the Amazon and Bio Negro. 
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These can be erected and spread out on every side, 
forming a hemispherical dome, completely covering the 
head, and beyond the point of the beak/^ 

But linked with the Mississippi, are associations of 
very different interest. Contrasted with the poetic 
charm of beauty or melody in birds and flowers, is 
nlany a tradition dark with crime. One of these it is 
which has handed down the name of Mason as the 
terror of peaceful navigators on the Mississippi and 
Ohio. On Wolf Island, not far from the confluence 
of these rivers, this pirate had his settlement, and 
leagued with a band of associates who spread from 
Yirginia to New Orleans. Issuing from his ambush 
on every propitious opportunity, passing boats were 
waylaid, to be rifled of their cargoes, or perhaps de- 
prived of their crews, who mysteriously disappeared. 
Horses and negroes, the principal traf&c of the gang, 
were, besides provisions, the favorite booty. The 
unscrupulous depravity of these emigrants, the refuse 
population of other lands, made them wiUingly retreat 
to regions on the extreme verge of civilization, where 
they imagined they could indulge, unmolested, their evil 
propensities. 

Fortunately, a formidable power existed for the 
punishment of their lawlessness. It was that body 
of energetic and honourable citizens who — vested 
with powers suited to the necessities of the occasion — 
courageously undertook to preserve order on the fron- 
tiers, under the name of Regulators. On the commis- 
sion of an offence by some delinquent, an assembly of 
them immediately takes place for the purposes of in- 
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vestigation and judgment. Should tlie offender prove 
regardless of the first sentence, which is generally 
simple banishment, his cabin is burnt down, and he 
receives a severe castigation. On a repetition of great 
crimes, the dehnquent is shot, that the recognition of 
a comrade's head fixed on a pole may deter others from 
following his example. Against the notorious Mason, 
these Regulators engaged. Though, through their 
watchfulness, many of his haunts were discovered, he 
yet contrived, by the aid of his numerous spies, to 
escape. One day, however, having mounted a beau4 
tiful Virginian horse — his booty — ^he was recognized 
by a guard, who passed him as if in utter ignorance 
as to who he was. Mason thus pursued his way at 
ease till, reaching at dusk his accustomed resort, the 
lowest paxt of a ravine, after hobbling his horse, 
he ensconced himself in a hollow log for the night. 

He was observed all the while by the Eegulator, 
who, marking the place and hut with his practised 
eye, galloped off for assistance, and soon the criminal 
was surprised in his retreat. In desperation, he de- 
fended himself with such valour, that the armed band, 
finding it impossible to secure their victim otherwise, at 
length struck him down with a rifle ball. His head, 
stuck on the broken branch of a tree, remained a monu- 
ment of the affray. Thefollowersof Mason, thus admo- 
nished by the fate of their leader, were not only 
intimidated from the commission of equal crimes, but 
soon altogether dispersed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

On his return from the Mississippi, Audubon found 
himself obliged to traverse one of those vast prairies 
which form a striking characteristic of his country. 
His dog, his knapsack and his gun were his sole pro- 
vision and company. Guided by the track of the 
Indian throughout the day, he wandered, gazing only 
on the monotony of the vast expanse, unvaried by one 
glimpse of human shape or habitation, till at length 
the sun disappeared beneath the horizon. 

Thai the roar of wild animals in the distance, the 
flapping of the night birds in their flight, and the buz- 
zing of insects, were the only sounds which greeted his 
ears. As darkness gradually enshrouded the whole 
extent of the prairie, his desire increased to reach 
some hut or woodland, in which to shelter for the night. 
Suddenly a fire-light in the distance caught his sight, 
sufficiently near for him to perceive, from its glare, that 
it proceeded from the hearth of a small log cabin. 
Before it, a tall figure constantly flitted, as if busied in 
some domestic occupations. Audubon hastened to the 
spot, and presenting himself at the door of the dwell- 
ing, asked hospitality for the night of the woman 
whom he had first seen. The answer in the affirma- 
tive was calculated rather to scare away an intruder. 
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than invite a guest, from its hoarse, repulsive tone, 
which caused Audubon involuntarily a chiH of re- 
pugnance. Her appearance, moreover, might have 
dismayed any but the stoutest heart. About her 
taU, gaunt figure, her miserable attire was heedlessly 
gathered. The roughness of her manner and the 
audacity of expression were also well suited to the 
large proportions and muscular Umbs of this Meg 
Memlies of the woods. 

Audubon, takiiig advantage of her response, how- 
ever, walked in and seated himself before the fire. 
The next object which met his view, presented a very 
different aspect. A young Indian, of the most sym- 
metrical form, leant in an attitude so motionless as 
scarcely to seem even to breathe. His head rested 
between his hands, and his elbows were on his knees, 
as though in suffering or deep thought. A long bow 
was near him, and some arrows and skins of racoons 
lay at his feet. Audubon, anxious to learn the cause 
of his remarkable quietude, and whether or not it pro- 
ceeded from the apathy of his race, addressed him. 
He answered by raising his head and pointing with 
his finger to one of his eyes, while with the other he 
gave a significant glance, explanatory of the action. 
His face thus revealed, though covered with blood, 
might be seen, nevertheless, to be unmistakeably hand- 
some, disfigured as it was by the accident which, an 
hour before, had impaired for ever its singular beauty. 
While discharging an arrow at a racoon in the top of a 
tree, the shaft had split upon the cord, and sprung back 
witti such violence in his eye, as utterly to destroy it. 
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Audubon^s attention was directed next to tlie pecu- 
liarly comfortless and barren aspect of his strange 
abode, without a single bed on which to recruit lus 
weary limbs ; some untanned bear and buffalo skins 
were the only invitation to repose. As he received no 
voluntary courtesy from his hostess, he was anxious 
to let her know of the hunger of which he was so 
painfully sensible himself, and, to propitiate her, drew 
forth a rich watch from his vest. This told, appa- 
rently, with electric force upon her feelings ; for he 
was instantly informed of the existence of cakes, veni- 
son, and other dainties, from which to make an excel- 
lent repast. But, first, he was compelled again to 
gratify her curiosity by another sight of the watch, 
which she beheld in wonder. She received with 
ecstacy the gold chain, which Audubon presented to 
her ; and hanging it with barbaric pride around hex 
brawny neck, she expressed, at the same time, how 
happy the possession of the watch also would make 
her. IMeanwhile, Audubon, more intent on satisfying 
his appetite than securing his ornaments, paid little 
attention to her antics. 

In this deceptive ease he would have remained, 
but for the extraordinary — and what to him ap- 
peared unaccountable — ^movements of the young In- 
dian. Though seemingly in the greatest suffering, he 
rose from his seat, and, faihng to attract Audubon's 
especial attention by passing and repassing before 
him, at length pinched liim violently. Audubon, 
looked up, about to exclaim in anger at the pain, but 
was checked by a glance which sent a chill through hii 
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blood. The IncKan then seating himself, drew a knife 
from its scabbard, examined its edge, and again taking 
his tomahawk and filling the pipe of it with tobacco, 
from time to time, exchanged expressive looks with 
Audubon, when the back of his hostess was turned. 
He now understood the warning, and was well aware, 
that though enemies encircled him, the Indian was 
not among them. Under an impromptu pretence, he 
soon walked out of the cabin. 

After priming his gun, he returned to the hut, 
where, making a pallet of bear skins, and calling 
his dog to his side, in a few minutes he feigned a 
deep, slumber, while awaiting the issue of the ad- 
venture. In a short time, two youths entered, bearing 
a stag on a pole. Having laid down their burthen, 
they asked for whisky, of which they drank freely, all 
the while increasing the ferocity of their gestures. 

The mother then spoke in a low tone concerning 
the watch, and a conversation ensued which it was 
easy to interpret. Audubon then gently tapped his 
dog, and beheld with indescribable relief the splendid 
eyes of the faithful animal sagaciously raised, as though 
aware of the impending danger, alternating towards 
his master and the trio in conversation. The looks of 
the young Indian, too, reassured him. 

Yet it needed all his fortitude quietly to observe 
the menacing proceedings, for with surprise and 
horror he beheld the wretch, whose cupidity had 
been excited by his possessions, take up a large, 
carving knife, and proceed to the grindstone to 
whet its edge. A sickness of soul crept over him 

E 
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as he observed her sharpening still more and more 
the deadly instrument with which she was about to 
take advantage of his defenceless condition. 

Approaching him cautiously, she appeared con- 
templating the readiest method of dispatch. 

The moment which might, spite his endeavours at 
self-defence, be his last, was at hand, when suddenly 
the door opened, and two stout travellers, armed with 
rifles entered. Offering them a hearty welcome, Au- 
dubon instantly made his situation understood. The 
Indian danced for joy, and the culprits were now the 
captives. The return of a bright and rosy dawn 
brought their merited punishment, that which Eegu- 
lators usually employ for such delinquents. Their 
cabin was then fired, and its contents became the 
possessions of the young Indian. 

But if Audubon, during his wanderings, had some- 
times cause to be suspicious of receptions afforded hiTn 
by the foresters, he had often reason to appreciate 
with gratitude their friendly hospitality. With these 
simple inhabitants of the woods; no sense of expe- 
diency or compulsory courtesy alloys the kindly wel- 
come, which springs solely from the generous im- 
pulses of their hearts. The shelter and refreshment 
of their humble dwellings and homely fare is un- 
ostentatiously offered. Their hospitahty, mingled 
thus with no pompous condescension or officious 
attention, is received and remembered with peculiarly 
pleasurable impressions. 

Such an impression was retained by Audubon of 
n incident which he met with during his travels. 
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when accompanied by his youthful son. They had 
walked several hundred miles, when, approaching a 
clear stream, they gladly observed a habitation on the 
opposite side. It proved to be a tavern, which they 
reached by crossiag in a canoe. There they resolved 
to spend the night, and as they were much fatigued, 
arranged with their host to be conveyed in a Jersey 
waggon some hundred miles farther. The rising of 
the moon was to be the moment for departure. 
"That orbed maiden with white fire laden,^^ soon 
spread her silvery light over the woods. Their con- 
ductor then armed with a long twig of hickory, took 
a foremost seat in the waggon. Off went the tra- 
vellers at a roimd trot, to be hurried fearlessly over 
tree trunks, stumps, and ruts which lined the road, 
till they were danced in the vehicle like peas in a 
sieve ! A bright dawn seemed the herald of fair wea- 
ther j but soon the cheerftd tenor of their way was 
interrupted by a change. Eain fell in torrents, 
thunder roared, and lightning flamed, till night set 
in black and dismal. Cold and wet, with Httle 
disposition now to loquacity or mirth, the wan- 
derers were compelled to pursue their course, with 
no better prospect than braving the stiU threatening 
elements throughout the night, as they had done, 
in the open cart. To stop was plainly to seal such 
a doom. Onward they went, till, on a sudden, a 
curve in the course of their march brought the 
glimmer of a hght, apparently not far off. At the 
same moment the barking of dogs fell gratefully on 
their ears in the solitude. They exchanged a salute. 
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and no sooner had they done so than a pine torch 
glared across the gloom. Without any ceremony of 
questioning, the negro boy by whom it was borne en- 
joined the travellers to follow him. The door of a 
dwelling was soon reached, when a tall fine-looting 
young fellow desired them to enter. Spite the humble 
dimensions of the cabin, no more inviting refuge 
could be imagined. It had evidently only been re- 
cently constructed by the inmates, a young couple, 
who, with the amiable simplicity of wood-doves, had 
sought this humble shelter in which to tell all the 
happy tale of their love. It was built of logs of the 
tulip tree, neatly carved, and slabs of wood, white as 
snow, formed the floor. A large spinning-wheel, with 
rolls of cotton, occupied one comer, and sundry gar- 
ments, its produce, testified the ingenious industry of 
the young matron. A small cupboard contained a 
stock of bright new crockery, in dishes, plates, and 
pans. The table and other few pieces of furniture 
shone bright as polished walnut could be. The only 
bed it contained was of domestic manufacture. A 
fine rifle ornamented the mantel-shelf. The ready 
activity and cheerful unremitting attention shown by 
the young wife towards the strangers proved the sin- 
cerity of her pleasure in sharing her husband^s ex- 
pressions of hospitality. 

The wanderers, seated by the fire, had fresh clothes, 
warm and dry presented to them in return for their 
drenched garments. The blaze of the wood logs 
illumined the cottage, and the sight of poultry told of 
good cheer, when the host expressed his regret " that 
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the travellers had not arrived three weeks earlier ; for/' 
said he, " it was our wedding-day. My father gave 
us a good house-warming, and you might have fared 
better; but if you can eat bacon, with eggs and a 
broiled . chicken, you shall have that. I have no 
whisky; but my father has some excellent cider. 
I'll go for a keg of it — ^ifs only three miles, so FU be 
back before Eliza has cooked your supper.'' In a 
minute, through the pouring of the rain, which feH in 
torrents, the galloping of his horse was heard. Mean- 
time the negroes ground some coffee, and bread was 
baked by the fair young wife. The cloth was set, and 
all arranged, when the clattering of hoofs told the 
husband's return. He entered, bearing a two-gallon 
keg of cider. His eyes beamed with benevolent plea- 
sure at the adventure, while, seated by the fire, he 
filled a bowl with the sparkling juice. Supper over, 
part of the bedding was arranged for the guests. 
Sweetly they slept till the return of morning, when, 
after a hearty breakfast, they pursued their way, now 
with a brighter atmosphere and more buoyant hopes. 
The young woodsman headed the party on horse- 
back, till beyond the difficulties of the road, when, 
after a friendly farewell, he returned to his dear Eliza 
and his pleasant home. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

During April, 1824, Audubon visited Philadelphia, 
with the view of continuing his researches eastward 
along the coast. 

Up to this time, though so diligent a student, he 
appears to have entertained no definite idea of any be- 
neficial or advantageous result of his efforts. Never, 
indeed, did he dare to indulge the hope of becoming 
IQ any degree useful to his kind, much less did he 
dream of the rare success which should one day sig- 
nalise his name. Yet, to this end did the irresistible 
impulse of his genius unconsciously incite him. Led 
on by the pure attraction of his love, as the disciple of 
Science, heroically and patiently he followed on, until 
at length her best rewards were gratefully bestowed. 

On visiting Philadelphia, he had not a friend in the 
city, with the exception of Dr. Mease, whom he had 
known in his youthful days. By him, Audubon was 
introduced to the fllustrious naturalist, Charles Lucien 
Bonaparte ; and, through that medium, to the Natural 
History Society of Philadelphia. Lucien Bonaparte, he 
seems ever to have affectionately regarded as his earliest 
patron. Through him he first conceived the idea of his 
great work, and was incited to arrange his drawings, 
alreadj classified into three distinct departments, in a 
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form suitable for publication. The suggestion was long 
a mingled source of delight and torment to Audubon. 
Sometimes happily absorbed in the most pleasing 
dreams, he fancied his work already multiplying under 
the liands of the engraver. Sometimes he speculated as 
to the possibility of his visiting Europe again, to ensure 
that end. At another glancing over the catalogue 
of his collection, aU the difficulty of the magnificent 
scheme presented itself. Only the more impossible 
it seemed from the grandeur of the design, and, from 
the intensity of his desire to accomplish it. Then 
gloomy and depressed, he asked himself how could he, 
unknown and unassisted, hope to accomplish it ? This 
was the critical moment of his career. As yet, his 
partial achievements, though full of promise, met 
with but little of the patronage so abundantly awarded 
to more matured success, which, itself a sufficient 
stimulus, needs not the encouragement. The temp- 
tation was, should he abandon his pursuits, so long 
cherished, so dearly prized ? That he felt to be im- 
possible. To follow them at any rate were preferable, 
and thus renewed, in spirit, with fresh resolve, alter- 
nations of feeling no longer tormented him. Dividing 
his collection into separate parcels of five plates, he 
improved the whole carefully as much as was in his 
power. He then determined to retire further from the 
haunts of men, while nothing that his labour, time, or 
means could command, should be left undone, to en- 
sure the realization of his plan. "Wisely he toiled, in 
solitude, and self sustained. He continued to explore 
the forests, lakes, and prairies, in ot^^et X.'Ci ^cisRicAs^ 
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collections, even penetrating to the Great Pine Swamp. 
In reaching it, he was rattled by his conductor 
down a steep declivity, edged on the one hand by 
perpendicnlar rocks ; on the other, by a noisy stream^ 
which seemed to threaten the approach of strangers. 
The thick growth of pines and lanrels rendered the 
Swamp one mass of darkness. But, with his gon 
and note-book, Andubon struggled throngh its mazes^ 
now lingering to enrich his portfolio, while wild tur- 
keys, pheasants and grouse hovered about his feet, now 
beguiling his toil by hstening to the poetry of Bums^ 
read aloud by his companion while he polished some 
sketch in hand. 

On one occasion, during his wanderings, when 
Audubon's ingenuity was put to the test, his talents 
as an artist stood him in good stead. While on the 
shores of Upper Canada, his money was stolen from 
him by an adventurer, with all the adroitness of a 
London pickpocket. To continue his journey without 
an increase to his few remaining dollars would have 
been impossible ; so, putting his portfolio under his 
arm, and a few good credentials in his pocket, on 
reaching Meadville, he perambulated the principal 
streets, in the hope that a little pardonable vanity in 
his species, would favor his design, and induce many 
a one to sit for his portrait. Looking to the right 
and the left, he seemed examining the different phy- 
siognomies, with the critical gaze of a painter, till at 
length, meeting with what appeared a likely subject, 
attitudinizing in a doorway, he begged to be allowed 
to sit down, as he was much fatigued. Eeceiving an 
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assent, he very cmmingly remained perfectly qniet, 
with his portfoKo ia a prominent position, till at length, 
the dandy asked " what was in that portfoho ? On 
exhibiting its contents, he was comphmented by the 
yonng Hollander, his companion, on the execution of 
his drawings of birds and flowers, when Audubon, 
showiDg him a very agreeable sketch of a friend, asked 
if he would like such a one of himseK ? 

The Hollander not only assented, but promised to 
procure him other sitters, if his own portrait were 
satisfactory. As it proved perfectly so, the artisf s 
room was soon filled with the aristocracy of the place. 
After a few days sojourn, the itinerant portrait painter, 
attired in his gray coat, his long hair flowing loosely 
over his shoulders, was enabled, with a light heart 
and a well replenished purse, to pursue his journey. 
After a lapse of eighteen months, spent in varied ad- 
venture, Audubon returned to Louisiana, where his 
family then were. Agaia he diligently applied himself 
to his vocation, and investigated now every nook of 
the vast extent of woodland around that fertile and 
beautiful State. In this, his favorite resting place, 
Audubon loved to loiter. Here, magnificent abundance 
in verdure, fruits and flowers, tells the richness of the 
soil. Huge cypresses iaterlace their broad tops, till 
no sunbeam can penetrate their shade ; in the swamps 
of matted grass and Kchens, turtle-doves coo in hun- 
dreds on the branches of trees — alligators plunge iuto 
the pools, and the scream of the Heron, and hoarse 
cry of the Anhinga, contrast with the soft melodious 
love notes of a thousand forest ^«t\Aet^, 
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Amidst the enchantments of such scenes, Audubon 
added many a treasure to his discoveries. He pro- 
nounces the rich notes, powerful, mellow, and varied 
of the Louisiana Water Thrush, a resident of the low 
lands, nothing inferior even to our boasted Nightin- 
gale ; its voice is heard afar from out the depths of 
the brakes. The peculiarity of its song resembles the 
sounds of a piano ; for, beginning in an upper key, it 
psisses through the scale down to the lowest bass note, 
with the skill of an opera artiste. In its habits, as in its 
appearance, it differs from the common Water Thrush. 
The latter is proverbially shy — ^the former so unsuspect- 
ing, as to allow of a person's near approach. While 
the bird found in the eastern or northern regions 
wades through the water, that of the south merely 
skims over it. In flight, it ghdes smoothly through 
the air, and does not ever soar high. The Hermit 
Thrush, so called, probably, from its pecuHar love of 
secluded spots, is another resident in Louisiana, where 
it abounds even during the winter months. It pre- 
fers the darkest, lowest solitudes, tiU the floods, which 
inundate the swamps compel it to retire to higher 
lands. Its movements resemble those of our red- 
breasted Eobin — after hopping a few steps, it raises 
its head, and looks sagaciously round. The nests of 
this bird are always found on the low branches of 
trees. A soft plaintive note is the only utterance of 
this aerial Hermit. 

A favorite with Audubon, not only above its fellows, 
but beyond all the feathered tribes of the forest, was 
the Wood Thrush. As the harbinger of returning 
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serenity in the elements, its wild notes were welcomed 
by him with peculiar pleasure. Often it was his fate 
to pass the night in some wretched hut, so ill-con- 
structed as to leave him entirely unprotected against 
the storm. The wavering sparks of his log fire, ex- 
tinguished by the dense torrents of rain, which en- 
veloped the whole Heavens and earth in one murky 
mass, defied his best efforts to re-kindle them ; the 
sole light that met his eyes were the red streaks of 
the thunderbolt, which, scathing in its course the 
stateliest trees close around him, was followed 
instantaneously by the crashing, deafening sounds 
of their destruction, and the rolling echoes of the 
tumult far and near. On such a night, desolate, 
indeed, was Audubon's situation ; far from the sweetest 
shelter of home, and the objects dearest to his heart. 
Weary, hungry and sad, he had the misery, above all, 
of anticipating the destruction of those treasured pos- 
sessions, for which so much was relinquished and 
endured, as the water collecting into a stream, menaced 
them by rushing through his camp, forcing its 
miserable inhabitant, shivering as in an ague, to stand 
erect and wait while, tormented with mosquitoes, with 
a martyr's patience, the return of day ! How did his 
memory return to the peaceful, happy days of his early 
youth, the dehghts of his home and the embraces of his 
family, questioning if ever again he should behold 
them. Then as the first beams of morning spread 
over the dusky mass of fohage, the musical notes of 
the Wood Thrush — ^that joyful herald of the day, 
broke gratefully upon his eai, as ^ \i^ T^-\i.^'s«sfc^sia. 
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over the soul, which the serenity of the scene, as wdl 
an the melody of the song, inspires. Thongh possessing 
but few notes, these are extraordinarily distinct, power- 
ful, hitrmonious, and clear. Gradually they rise in 
strength — then fall in gentle cadences, so as to be 
scarcely audible, expressing alternately all the emotions 
of the lover, who at one moment exults in the realiza- 
tion of his hopes, the next pauses in doubt as to his 
fate. It is a peculiar habit among this species of bird 
to challenge each other from different parts of the 
forest, as if in rivalry, when their music is more than 
ordinarily eifective, exhibiting a remarkable skill in 
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modulation. These concerts, which occur during the 
" leafy month of June" take place generally towards 
evening, so that the notes of other " curious chaun- 
ters/' who have retired to rest, may not interfere. The 
Wood Thrush glides swiftly when on wing, and per- 
forms its migrations in a manner characteristic of its 
love of seclusion, singly, and without ever appearing 
in the open country. It is frequently seen in other 
parts of the States, but is a constant resident in Louis- 
iana, where the whole of its species congregate from 
different parts, for the winter. The sight of a racoon 
causes these birds much distress, and through the 
mournful " cluck " with which they follow these 
animals at a respectful distance, they are unfortunately 
recognised by the hunters, for their flesh is extremely 
delicate and juicy. 

But unrivalled, perhaps, for powers of melody and 
grace of motion is the Mocking Bird, which remains 
in Louisiana throughout the year. Arrayed in his 
soft plumage, delicately blended, with movements airy 
as a butterfly, his tail expanded, and his lovely wings 
outspread, he may be seen mounting in the air. De- 
scribing a circle around his beloved, he alights and ap- 
proaches her with beaming delighted eyes. After 
gently inclining himself, as if courteously bowing, he 
again soars upward, and pours forth an exulting song 
of conquest, as if his full breast were about to be rent 
with delight, his notes flowing more softly and richly 
than before, in varied modulations of wonderfully 
brilliant execution. Alighting as at first, he then 
mounts higher in the air, and gjlanc^ «to\aA ^wSo. '^ 
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watchful eye, lest any intruder should mar his bliss. 
Then gaily dancing through the air, as though to 
assure his companion of the plenitude of his love, his 
song flows afresh in imitation of every other warbler 
of the grove, and may be often heard to mimic, even 
quadrupeds, with ease. There appears to be no founda- 
tion, however, for the assertion of his ability to imi- 
tate the human voice. 

At a certain note from his beloved, the Mocking 
Bird, in order to know her wishes, ceases his song. 
They then mutually inspect the sweet-brier bushes or 
orange tree of some garden for a place in which to 
prepare a nest. Frequently the Mocking Bird may 
be seen bearing food in his mouth for his companion, 
when he flies to the nest to secure her caresses and 
thanks. Dew-berries, garden fruits, and sometimes 
insects, form their food. These birds are especially 
careful of their young, and should they perceive that 
some intruder has visited their nest, they may be 
heard with low mournful notes condoling together. 
Different kinds of snakes ascend to their retreats, and 
frequently destroy the brood, when not only the pair 
to which the nest belongs, but many other birds of the 
tribe league together for revenge, fly to the spot, 
attack the reptile, and either force him to retreat, or 
else deprive him of life. So much veneration is felt 
for the Mocking Bird throughout Louisiana, that one 
is seldom permitted to be shot. 

Eetuming with the promise of Spring, and the 

very first genial rays of the sun, as early as the ninth 

or tenth of March, the Euby-tliroated Humming Bird 
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appears in the Louisiana Woods ; visiting in turn 
prairies, fields, orchards, and secluded shades of the 
forest, may be seen this bright aerial wanderer in its 
gorgeous chameleon hues, sparkling in the air like a 
fragment of the rainbow. Naturalists unite in de- 
scribing rapturously this most exquisitely apparelled 
winged creature. " Now it flutters from flower to 
flower, to sip the silver dew — ^it is now a ruby — ^now 
a topaz — ^now an emerald — ^now aU burnished gold I" * 
Fluttering with airy graceful motion from flower to 
flower, it speeds on humming winglets so hghtly as to 
seem upheld by magic. The dazzKng beauty of its 
delicate form, clothed in plumage of resplendent chang- 
ing green, is increased by the brilliancy of its throat, 
now glowing with fiery hue, now transformed into a deep 
velvet-like black, as throwing itself onwards with in- 
conceivable vivacity and swiftness, it darts like a gleam 
of light upon the eye. Skimming on fairy wing, it 
carefully approaches the opening blossoms. Poised in 
the air, its sparkling eye peeps cautiously into their 
inmost recesses, like a skilful florist, careful to remove 
the hurtful insects that lurk within their beauteous 
petals, and threaten them with decay. In this process 
so hght and rapid are the motions of its ethereal 
pinions, that they seem rather to fan and cool the 
flower, than injure its fragile loveliness, wliile the 
dreamy murmuring of the bird, lulling the insects to 
repose, hastens the moment of their destruction. In- 
stantly as the delicate bill of the bird enters the flower 

* Charles Waterton's Wandexm'^^,^* V\.^» 
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cup, the enemy is drawn forth and dispatched in a 
moment, when the bird departs, after sipping a little 
of the Uquid honey gratefully given by the flower to 
its champion. This beautiful creature seems to pos- 
sess great activity of flight. " The whole structure of 
these birds is adapted for flight ; their feet are very 
small, their tail is large, their wings are very long and 
narrow.^' * Sometimes, the humming of its wings 
telling its approach, it is seen within a few feet, when 
one is suddenly astonished at the rapidity with which 
it soars, and is out of sight and hearing in a moment. 
Its flight is performed in long undulations. It does 
not alight on the ground, but settles on twigs and 
branches, where it moves sideways in prettily measured 
steps, often opening and shutting its wings in '' silent 
ecstacy.'^ After pluming and shaking, as if arranging 
its splendid apparel, it is fond of spreading one wing 
at a time, and passing each of the feathers through its 
bill, the wing being thus rendered extremely brans- 
parent, and glittering in the hght. Not unfrequently 
it is chased by a large kind of humble bee, of which 
it haughtily disdains to take notice, as in a minute its 
rapid journeying leaves the drone far behind. Its 
nest is of a peculiarly deUcate nature, the outer parts 
being of a light gray Kchen, so neatly arranged on the 
branches of the trees, as to seem a portion of the 
stem to which it is fixed. The next coating is of a 
cotton substance, and the innermost of the silky pods 
of various plants, extremely soft and comfortable. No 

* White's Popular History of Birds, p. 66. 
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sooner are the young able to provide for themselves, 
than ihey associate with other broods, and perform 
their migrations apart from the old birds. Enterpris- 
ing as travellers, they are possessed of singular hardi- 
hood, as well as marvellous beauty, visiting dreary and 
inclement regions, such as Patagonia and Canada. 
Twenty or thirty young ones may be seen sporting 
amidst a group of flowers, and not a single old one to 
be found. They recrive a portion of sustenance from 
most plants, but are especially fond of the sweet Trum- 
pet flower and Honeysuckle. They sip the nectar, in 
order to allay their thirst, making their meals of more 
substantial nourishment. As the Humming Bird does 
not shun mankiad like the more timid of the feathered 
tribes, it is often imprisoned and suppUed with arti- 
flcial flowers, in the corollas of which honey, with water, 
or dissolved sugar is placed. On this diet, however, 
it seldom lives many months, owing probably to the 
absence of its general food, — ^the minute iosects found 
in or among living flowers. 

Bivalliiig these in splendour are the Cinnyris or 
Sun Sirds, of which the rich and dazzling hues seen 
gleaming in the light, have earned for them the 
graceful and appropriate appellation of '' atoms of the 
rainbow.^' 

** Ethereal, gay, and sprightly in their motions, flitting 
briskly from flower to flower, they assume a thousand 
lovely and agreeable attitudes. As the sunbeams 
glitter on their bodies, they sparkle like so many 
precious stones, and exhibit as they turn a variety of 
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bright and iridescent hues. Some are emerald-green^ 
some vivid violet^ and others yellow with crimson 
wing/'"^ Sut it is to the gorgeous vegetation of the 
east that these matchlessly attired songsters lend their 
brilliance^ where lingering midst the rich blossoms 
they gleam^ outrivaUing the flowers dyed in crimson^ 
violet, or gold. 

* Adams in Belcher, Voyage XI. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

In a certain section of the Mississippi there is an ex- 
tensive swamp^ interesting to all lovers of natural phi- 
losophy^ from its rare and curious abundance of birds^ 
animals, and reptiles. This swamp foUows the wind- 
ings of the Tayoo, till that river breaks off to the 
north-east, forming at that point the stream named 
Cold Water Bdver. Audubon, during his rambles 
about its banks, chanced to meet with a Squatter's 
cabin. The owner, like most other settlers in such 
districts, was a lover of adventure, and so well versed 
in the chase, as to be intimately acquainted with the 
habits of birds and quadrupeds. Audubon immediately 
on entering the hut, conversed with the settler re- 
specting the situation and productions of the Swamp. 
The answers he received were such as to increase his 
interest in the spot. He then requested the favour 
that his host would guide him through the morasses, 
and welcome guest as he was, instantly found this, 
like all his other mshes was cordially assented to. An 
evening of pleasant quietude, during which many an 
entertaining recital was alternately made, closed at 
length into night, when all betook themselves to their 
pallets of bear-skin, on the floor of the only apartment 
the hut contained. With the return of dawn, Audu- 
bon was awakened by the seUiei^i^ caS^Xjc^^aaVoj^,^ 
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which the numbers had been greatly dimimslied — he 
was informed on joming his host — by the ravages of 
the Congar or American Panther^ which frequented 
the neighbonrhood. Added to these derastatians it 
had committed many feats of singalar audacify^ all 
which were related by the settler^ in order to impress 
npon Andnbon the formidable character of the ammaL 
Bnt the Naturalist^ nothing daunted, was delighted 
by the description, and equally to the snrpiise and 
satisfaction of his host, assured him how pleased he 
should be to assist in the attack, and, if possible, the 
destruction of the enemy, l^e suggestion was grate- 
fully received, and the settler affcer scouring tiie coun- 
try in search of candidates for the adventure, at length 
succeeded in appointing a day of meeting. Accord- 
ingly, one morning as the sun rose brightly, five 
hunters on horseback, fully equipped for the chase^ 
presented themselves at the door of the cabin. Thqr 
were quickly joined by Audubon and his companion, 
mounted on trusty ffnJTnala — ^the whole cavalcade fol- 
lowed, not only by the settler's dogs, but the packs 
which attended the strangers. Intent npon their 
enterprise, the party proceeded iu silence tiU they 
arrived at the edge of the swamp, when all agreed to 
disperse and separately seek the track of the Panther, 
with the condition that the triumphant discoverer 
shonld remain to keep guard on the spot, till joined 
by the rest of the retinue. They had not long to wait 
the exciting signal. In less than two hours the horn 
was distinctly heard. Guided by its repeated call, the 
place of rendezvous was soon reached. The most re- 
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liable dog was then sent forward to scent the track of 
the formidable Cougar^ and its course was told as the 
whole pack^ following their leader^ bore towards the 
interior of the swamp. The huntsmen with their 
rifles in great trim pressed on their rear^ determined to 
have the Panther or nothing for their prey. 

The dogs continued to quicken their pace and in- 
crease their noise^ when suddenly their baddng altered^ 
from which it was evident that the axdmal was tired^ 
that is^ resting for a few minutes on some low branch. 
Should it not be shot when thus situated, a long chase 
must ensue. At this critical moment, the hunters re- 
pressing their eagerness^ moved their well trained 
horses cautiously forward. A shot was heard. The 
Cougar leapt to the ground^ but again bounded off^ 
the dogs now darting in pursuit^ with deafening cries^ 
still towards the centre of the Swamp. A slight trail 
of blood upon the ground convinced the pursuers that 
the monster had not been aimed at in vain. 

On sped the hounds tiU the horses spurred forwards^ 
and emulating their swift; march^ began to pant in the 
chase. The Panther being wounded, the wily hunters 
well knew he would soon ascend another tree for re- 
fuge. Dismantling then their weary horses, the com- 
batants, nothing disheartened, pressed forward on foot. 
Pools, one after another, still larger and more stagnant, 
fallen trees and tangled brushwood, which covered 
acres of the ground, were soon crossed. After a march 
of two hours again, the exciting cry of the hounds was 
heard. Stimulated still more in the chase, each one, 
elated with the hope of being t\Leife^\ft\fcTBSsfis6^ 
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career of the terrible Cougar, seemed animated with 
the indomitable ambition of Hercole^ TheseuSy or 
i9t. Gleorge. At last, from the peculiar baiUng of 
the dogs, they knew the Gongar was again tired, and 
this time, as th^ approached, beheld the flerodons 
animal distinctly, lying across the hnge tmnk of a 
cotton woodtree« His eyes alternately glanced at Ins 
pursuers, and the dogs around and beneath hinu His 
wounded fore-leg hung loosely, as he crouched with 
his ears close to his head, as thongh designing to 
remain undiscovered. On a given signal, three balls 
were discharged; when the monster, smitten with 
the agony of the blow, sprung a few feet from the 
tree, and then fell headlong to the earth. 

Attacked on all sides, he fonght with infuriated 
desperation ; till the bold settler, advancing in front 
of the cavalcade, struck him a fatal blow. Por a 
moment he writhed in agony, the next lay dead, as 
shouts from the combatants told the victory was won. 

To celebrate it, the Cougar was despoiled of his 
skin for a trophy, and a camp festival was held on the 
spot by the victors. Beside a blazing fire, with veni- 
son and whisky for their cheer, stories and songs went 
round; till wearied with the toils of war, they laid 
themselves down, and were soon asleep. The only 
booty of the fray, the Cougar's skin, remained in the 
possession of the settler, in order that, while gazing on 
it, he might congratulate himself on the extinction of 
the much dreaded destroyer of his stock. 

An incident, not less memorable tilian this encounter 
with the Cougar, occurred to Audubon while on 
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another occasion penetrating the formidable interior of 
an American Swamp. A sultry noon rendered it 
dangerous to linger midst the pernicious effluvia with 
which excessive heat impregnates the dense atmosphere 
of their morasses. 

Audubon^ therefore^ laden with the double burthen 
of his weighty gun^ and a rich booty of Wood Ibises^ 
directed his course towards home. Unexpectedly he 
came upon the banks of a miry pool. As he could 
not ascertain the depth of the water, owing to its 
muddiness, he thought it best, while wading through 
it, to dispense with his burthen, which he flung to the 
opposite margin. Then drawing his knife as a defence 
against alligators, he plunged into the pool, followed 
by his fjEdthfal Plato. 

Soon he had reason to think that alligators were 
not the only enemies to be feared. Scarcely had he 
reached the shore, when his dog exhibited unmistake- 
able sims of terror at some discovery he was the first 
to nX Andnbcm supposing his fear to proceed 
from the scent of some bear or wolf, put his hand on 
his gun, when he was enlightened as to the cause of 
alarm by a loud voice, which commanded him to 
'' stand still, or die.^' Astonished and indignant at so 
singular and peremptory a mandate, he determined to 
resist it, no matter from whom it proceeded; and in- 
stantly cocked his gun, though unable to perceive the 
hidd^i challenger. 

Presently a stout negro emerged from his lurking 

place, where he had crouched in the brushwood, and re- 
peated his command in a stiH moi^ ^^»iu^sK^s!k%\Ric^« 



i 
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Audubon perceivings however^ the worthlessness of 
the gun which his enemy was about to aim at his 
breast^ forbore to use his own^ and only gently tapped 
his trusty Plato. He had no reason to regret the for- 
bearance^ for the negro^ instead of endeavouring to take 
advantage of it^ seemed entirely disarmed by such 
generosity. In answer to Audubon's enquiries^ his 
simple story was soon told^ and the energetic demon- 
strations of the poor runaway were seemingly folly 
accounted for by other than guilty motives. Li con- 
stant apprehension of pursuit^ his dread of capture 
caused him at the least signal of alarm^ he said^ to 
stand on the defensive. " Master/' he continued, my 
tale is short and sorrowful. My camp is close by. 
Tou cannot reach home to-nighL If you will follow 
me^ depend upon my honour that you shall be safe 
until the morning, when, if you please, I wiU carry 
your birds for you to the Great Eoad.'' As he spoke;^ 
the benevolence of his intelligent eyes, with the al- 
traction of his voice and manner, so assured Audubon 
— ^never unnecessarily suspicious — ^that he assented, 
with a slight emphasis, however, on the phrase that 
he would follow him.'' 

The Negro, observing it, in order to put his com- 
panion at ease, then threw away the flint and priming 
from his gun. His knife he presented to Audubon, 
who, desirous of showing equal generosity, refused it. 
On they went through the woods together, Audubon 
not failing to observe that the course they pursued 
was directly contrary to his homeward road. After 
travelling some distance, the Negco leading the way 
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with the accuracy of a Eedskin^ over tangled lakes 
and stagnant streams^ Audubon was startled by a loud 
shriek from his compamon« Involuntarily he again 
levelled his gun. " No harm^ Master/' said the negro 
in answer, " I only give notice to my wife and chfldren 
of my approach.'^ The signal was answered in gentler 
tones from female lips, when an expression of delight, 
which disclosed his ivory teeth, lightened across the 
Negro's countenance. " Master,'' he said, with a 
winning simplicity, my wife, though black, is as beau- 
tiful to me as the President's wife is to him. She is 
my queen, and our young ones are our princes. But 
you shall see them, for here they all are, thank God." 
They had soon reached the very heart of a cane brake, 
and here the poor fugitives had formed their camp, 
the few possessions of which were neatly and carefully 
disposed. The kindly demeanour of the Negro, to- 
gether with the amiable expression of his affection for 
his family, had now completely won Audubon's confi- 
dence. Convinced of his hosfs good intentions, and 
the sincerity of his hospitality, he did not hesitate to 
remain beneath his roof. While he received every at- 
tention which could ensure his comfort, the children 
caressed his dog, and after partaking heartily of a 
savoury repast, he eagerly listened to the pamfol 
recital of the Negro's trials. 

The master to whom he and his family had at first 
belonged, had been obliged, in consequence of some 
heavy losses he had sustained, to offer them for sale. 
The negro was purchased by a planter — ^his wife be- 
!»une the possession of anoth.et, aVxmJ^xfc^Tc^s^^siar 
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tanty and the cliildien were faomed to diffeanent plaoes. 
The loving heart of the alaye was oyerwhehned with 
grief at the cahmiity of this great loss. For a time 
entirely prostrated by the misfortune, he sorrowed in 
the deq>est dejection^ without energy or hope. At 
length the powers of resistance awakened. He resolved 
to act boldly and without delay. One stormy night, 
when the fury of the hurricane fftYored faim, by 
causing every one to seek the shelter of his dwellings 
he effected his escape, his intimate knowledge of the 
neighbonring swamps and brakes feMsilitating his de- 
sign. A few nights afterwards he had again the joy 
of embracmg his beloved wife — the next day they 
wandered together. 

Throngh his caution and unwearied assiduiiy^ he 
succeeded in obtaining one after another the childreii^ 
tiU at length all the cherished objects of his affection 
were gathered^ like a tender brood beneath the shelter- 
ing wings of the bird^ under his care. But with the 
joy of this renewed protection was mingled a painfbl 
sense of responsibflity, wandering in dreary wilds, 
where scarcely subsistence for one^ much less for five 
human beings could be found. He was tormented^ 
moreover, by dread of seizure, for he well knew that 
since his disappearance the forest had been daily ran- 
sacked by armed pursuers. Yet driven by extreme 
privation he was compeUea to brave discovery in 
search of a precarious provision of wild &nits and 
game. On one of these excursions, as was said^ he 
had been surprised by Audubon. After thus relating 
to him their secret, both^ with tears in their eyes, im- 
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plored his exertions (m bdialf of them and their 
children, who Meetly dmnbering, appealed hj their 
helplessness and innocence no less powerfully for 
protection. 

Most cordially Audubon promised them aU the as- 
sistance in his power. On the following day, accom- 
panied by the Bunaway and his family, he departed 
from the hut, leaving the Ibises hung around the walls 
of the hut, and many a notch in the neighbouring 
trees as a memento of his presence. They then bent 
their way towards the dwelling of the Negro's first 
master. On arriving there, they were received with 
the most generous kindness. At the request of Audu- 
bon, according to the desire of the fugitives, they were 
repurchased from their late master, and admitted once 
again into the benevolent pLmter's famfly, were ever 
affcer regarded as a part of it, and grate^y remem- 
bered the good fortune which had brought Audubon 
to them as a guest. 

Rich in interest as are the environs of the Missis- 
sippi, not less so is the extraordinary river itself 
exhibiting' on the recurrence of certain seasons, that 
truly marveUous spectacle, appalling in its splen- 
dour, known as a Mood. With the sudden melting 
of the snow which had enwrapt the mountains during 
the severity of winter, an enormous volume of water, 
turbid and swoUen, inundates its broad channels. 
Its magnitude may be imagined, from the gigantic 
dimensions of this stream, the coarse of which is 
several thousand miles in extent. At the periods of 
inundation, the waters of the Ohio ^m^^xssL^'csss^s^ 
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with those of the Mississippi^ and then it is wlien m 
combination^ when vast rivers aie booming on in tiidi 
united f orce^ that they are seen in all their magnifi- 
cence. The waters having reached the upper part of 
the banks then rush forth^ overspreading the whole of 
the adjacent swamps^ till all appears one vast ooean, 
over which are spread a few forest trees^ the tallest 
not yet submerged beneath the waste^ till at length 
undermined^ they are seen to give way and disappear; 
while stupendous eddies engulph whole tracts of the 
land. Foaming^ seething^ and boiling, the torrent 
rushes, one huge and overpowering mass, fraught with 
terror and destruction^ impetuously and irresistibly on, 
swallowing for ever the horses, bears and deer, which 
attempt to cross its relentless surface. Eagles and vul- 
tures, the grim attendants of mortality alone are seen, 
unmindful of the flood, and intent upon their prey. 

Meanwhile, the inhabitants, terror-stricken at the 
sudden iaundation, their ingenuity quickened by the 
terrible doom it threatens, exert their utmost to escape 
the horrors of the raging element. The Indian hastens 
to the hills of the interior. Dwellers on the banks of 
the river may be seen removing themselves and their 
possessions on rafts, which they fasten with ropes or 
grape vines to the larger trees, hurrying to unknown 
homes, while witnessing the melancholy sight of the 
destruction of their houses by the current. Boats are 
tossed Uke playthings by the waters, and even the 
steam-vessels groan, distressed by the number of logs 
and branches, which float alongside, impeding their 
course. 



I 
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Here and there along the shore^ the entire popula- 
tion of a district congregate to strengthen and repair 
the artificial barriers or hoards^ several feet above the 
level of the earth, which prudence has raised as a de- 
fence against the overflow. Yet sometimes, in spite 
of all exertions, a crevace or channel opens, and the 
water bursting in, lays waste all the crops lately luxu- 
riating in the bloom of Spring. In the vast tracts of 
the interior country, overwhehned by the waters, all is 
silent and melancholy. The mournful bleating of the 
deer alone is heard, or the dismal scream of the ravens 
or eagles, which brooding over the desolation, allay 
their ravenous appetites on the wretched remnants of 
the catastrophe. Bears, Cougars, and Lynxes crouch 
among the topmost branches of the trees, glaring 
down with ferocious, restless glance ; for, agonized per- 
haps with the pangs of hunger, though beholding 
around them abundance of animals as their prey, they 
dare not brave the glistening sheet of waters beneath. 
At such times they would quietly stand the hunter's 
fire, preferring instant desixuctioii to the misery of a 
lingering doom midst the desolation of the earth. 

With the subsiding of the waters, at length 
carried to the ocean, a thick deposit of loam is left 
on those parts which the flood has visited; from 
which, in warm weather, an exhalation like a dense 
fog arises. Extraordinary are the transformations 
effected by the inundation. Large streams appear 
where none were supposed to exist. Sand banks 
whirled by the waters have been deposited in fresh 
places, and trees have disappeaxed ixoisi ^^ T&ass^gSL 
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of streams^ while the upper portions of islands ap- 
pear like a bulwark of floated trunks and branches. 
Soon^ however^ all is fresh life and vigor. Lamenta- 
tion for the devastations is exchanged for activity in 
repairing them. 

The settier shoulders his rifle and searches the 
morass in the hope of discovering some of his scat- 
tered possessions. New defences are raised and new 
habitations erected. Lands are ploughed and fresh 
crops are raised. Yet many a disappointment and 
mlj a nus-adveni^ yet Spends Tm the catas- 
trophe^ and many a traveller finds a bank of sand 
which, seemingly secure, suddenly gives way beneath 
his horse, which it engulphs to the chest, leaving his 
master not in the situation he would choose. 

During several weeks these floods rise at the rate 
of an inch a-day. When at the highest they un- 
dergo little fluctuation for some days, after which they 
graduaUy subside. Their tisual duration, from four 
to six weeks is occasionally protracted to two months. 
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CHAPTEE VnL 

Notwithstanding years of toil devoted by Audubon 
to ensure the acbievement of his cherished plan^ dis- 
appointments and impediments continued long to test 
the str^igth of his resolution and the power of his 
faith. Yet such was the vigour and elevation of his 
genius that vicissitudes seemed only to increase the 
elasticity of his naturally buoyant spirits^ and impart 
a more indomitable fervour to his enthusiasm. 

Irrepressible by trial firom without — ^the chill of un- 
congenial contact or contest with the harsh inexorable 
conditions of expediency^ his genius possessed an im- 
perishable spnng within itself which no opposing ex- 
ternal force could destroy. Intrinsically it was the 
source of unequalled pleasures and satisfactions — 
themselves a rich reward^ a perpetual consolation and 
assistance. Erom the arguments of interested or 
sordid policy^ the coldness of scepticism^ the apathy 
of ^orance or selfishness^ he took refuge in the 
seclusion of his beloved woods. There^ in boundless 
freedom^ he found a congenial atmosphere, and en- 
joyed that sympathy which too frequently failed him 
among m^ in the melodious language of the forest 
songsters. Contemplating, moreover, the wisdopi and 
nneEiing eompassion of the Creator in the splendor 
of his woi^, his constancy waa t^n^'v^ \s^ ^t^- 
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ance. At night his rude coach was the yerdnie- 
fringed margin of a brook, the interior of some 
nntravelled forest^ or the soft sands of the sea-shore. 
Aroused at early dawn^ he was invigorated by health- 
ful sleep^ to wander for days and weeks in the pore 
air^ partaking of his simple repasts under the shel- 
ter of green boughs. As evening approached, send- 
ing the birds to their retreats, and darkness ea- 
shrouded the earth, the naturalist, gratefdl to the 
Divine protection in his soUtude, knelt in prayer. 
Then as he dreamily sunk into repose pleasant images 
of dear friends and home filled his fancy, and kindly 
wishes his heart. The strength of his physical oour 
stitution was thus retamed and even increased. To 
this was doubtless owing much of that undiminished 
energy and moral fortitude which enabled him to 
combat so successfully the ordeals of his career. The 
inability to publish his illustrations in America was 
naturally a source of the deepest regret. As the 
subject of his patriotic pride, the scene of his efforts 
and discoveries, associated too with all his most 
cherished remembrances and best delights, he desired 
there first to witness the inauguration of his hopes. 
Yet, in Philadelphia, it was the opinion that his 
drawings could never be engraved. In New York 
he met with no better success. 

At length he determined to try the fate of his 
collection in Europe, whither in 1827 he directed his 
steps. Whether owing to rare modesty as to his en- 
dowments, or an exaggerated estimate of intellect on 
our side of the Atlantic, he seems to have been over- 
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whelmed on approaclung English shores^ with a sense 
of diffidence — " imagining/' he says, ''that eveiy in- 
dividual he was about to meet might be possessed of 
talents superior to those of any one in America ! '' 
Visiting for the first time a foreign country, often pic- 
tured in his imagioation, its resources and acquisitions 
magnified by contemplation, regarding it moreover 
with peculiar interest as an arena for the decision, as it 
were, of his destiny, such feelings might naturally 
arise in the unsophisticated heart of the American 
Woodsman. Without friend or acquaintance he could 
not anticipate a single welcome on his arrival. Soon, 
however, his position was such as to cause all his scru- 
ples to vanish. The letters of introduction which he 
carried speedily procured him a large and influential 
circle of friends. At Liverpool, his first resting-place, 
"honors were freely accorded to him, which Phila- 
delphia had refused.'^ Of the hospitality of the 
Eathbone family he retained an especially grateful 
remembrance, and mentions with an enthusiasm 
equally that of his fellow countryman Irving, the 
benevolent kindness of Mr. Boscoe, in remembrance 
of whom he afterwards named the Sylvia Eoscoe, a 
little plant rarely met with, and which was discovered 
by Audubon midst the cypresses and pines of one of 
the Mississippi Swamps. 

The first great difficulty of his career surmounted, 
a new path fall of promise seemed to open before him. 
His drawings had been exhibited, and, tried by the 
imparJSof pubKc criticism, had been univeLll, 

approved. Under the gemai in&aexLC^ oi ^Ss^Xs*^-- 
o 
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ding success he was disposed to appreciate all tlie 
novelty and interest arising from his European tour. 
He pursued his journey to Scotland along the north- 
western shores of England^ deUghted with the cde- 
hrated cathedrals of our isknd^ "hung with her 
glories/^ as well as with the picturesque beauty of the 
Scottish capital, where he was cordially welcomed by 
all the distinguished scientific and literary characters 
of the day. Thence he proceeded to the several towns 
on the road to London, and following the example of 
Wilson in America, exhibited there the engravings of 
his work. This measure, to which he was greatly dis- 
inclined, he resolved to take from the conviction of its 
expediency, as it promised a more immediate recogni- 
tion than he could otherwise obtain. In his crowded 
reception-room he listened to the varied remarks of his 
visitors, and was recompensed for the sacrifice of his 
feelings by the nimierous subscriptions thus received. 
In Manchester he obtained upwards of twenty in one 
week, and had the good fortune to form there, more- 
over, several friendships which continued with hiTn 
through life. 

Through Chester, Birmingham, and classic Oxford 
he continued his tour, until with alternating hope and 
fear he approached the great metropolis of England. 
With mingled admiration and horror this citizen of 
the new world beheld its sharp contrast of wretched- 
ness and magnificence — ^raising his eyes from squalid 
poverty and despairing crime to noble monuments 
and mansions of aristocratic pomp. As the bearer 
ol numerous introductions to European celebrities^ 
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from statesmen and others of distinction^ in his own 
country, he had seemingly a good foundation on 
which to establish an intercourse favorable to his 
intentions. But the busy unceasing engrossment of 
London existence subjected him to delay and disap- 
pointment. Wandering early and late, not a single 
one of those he sought could he find at home! 
Gradually however, through different mediums, his 
aim was accomplished. An intimacy with Lord 
Stanley led to his acquaintance with others of the 
nobility. Soon he was elected member of the Lin- 
nsean and Zoological Societies, and before long 
artists, men of science, and professors, were among 
the list of his subscribers. 

During 1828 he again visited Paris, where investi- 
gating the many objects of interest in the great 
museum, enjoyiQg intercourse with the illustrious 
Cuvier and his enlightened guests, the time, plea- 
santly and profitably spent, passed quickly away. 
He returned to England for the winter, and in 1829 
sailed once more for his native soil. Notwith- 
standing the graining reception he had met with 
in Europe, the kindly courtesy with which he had 
been welcomed, and the honors with which he had 
been distinguished, the charm of noveliy and the 
excitement of gay scenes, "with indescribable plea- 
sure,^^ he tells us, "he watched the outspread wings 
of the first American wanderer which hovered over 
the waters, and joyfolly leapt again upon the shores 
of the New World. Scouring the -Woods with a 
hunter's zeal he speedily traversed t\i^ ts^S^^ ^^:eli<i^<» 
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and at length reached his favorite Lonisiana. A most 
disheartening disaster there occurred to him. 

Betuming from Phikdelphia after an absence of 
several months, absorbed in the newly found delights 
of home, he failed to enquire the fate of a certain 
wooden box, which, before his departure, he had en- 
trusted to the care of a relative, with the strictest 
injunctions as to its safety. At last, on interrogation 
this treasure was produced — ^the dearly prized deposit 
of all his drawings, more cherished than a casket of 
the rarest jewels I It was opened, and what was Au- 
dubon's dismay to perceive the misfortune which had 
befallen it. A pair of Norway rats having taken pos- 
session and appropriated it, had reared there a whole 
party ! A few gnawed bits of paper were the only 
remains of what a few months before had been a 
thousand marvellous representations of the curious 
inhabitants of the air ! The shock of such a cala- 
mity was too much even for the fortitude of Audu- 
bcm. Like an electric stroke it thrilled his whole 
nervous system, and for some time caused the entire 
prostration of his physical powers. A burning heat 
rushed through his brain on the discovery — ^the dis- 
covery of the entire wreck of the result of all his 
efiForts and his patience I For nights he could not 
sleep, and days were passed in listless apathy, till at 
length invigoration of mind and frame gradually, 
under kindly influences, returned. He once again 
took up his pencils, his note-book and his gun, and 
went forth to the woods. Then consoling himself 
with the reflection that lie coiM Toaki^ mach better 
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drawings tlian before, he persevered untiringly for 
three whole years, nntil his portfolio was replenished ! 

In 1830, Audubon, accompanied by his wife, visited 
New Orleans. Sauntering there one morning, he 
observed a gentleman, whose singular appearance at- 
tracted his attention. Assuming him to be another 
" odd fish ^' he determined to make his acquaintance. 

The exterior of this original might reasonably ac* 
count for the conclusion. 

A huge straw-hat covered his head. The unusually 
broad frill of a shirt fluttered about his breast, and a 
very remarkable collar, which left his neck exposed 
negligently to the weather, fell over the top of his 
light green coat. The delicate hue of this garment 
harmonized well with the yellow of his glowing nan- 
keens, and was brightened by a pink waistcoat, from 
aiebLm of which, lurking ai^idst abunchrf the 
splendid magnolia flower, part of an aUigator protruded, 
which seemed anxious to escape its gentle imprison- 
ment in folds of the finest cambric. 

In one of his hands the gentleman held a cage, 
plentifully famished with nonpareils as richly plumed 
as himfidf-in the other sportively haadled a silk 
umbrella, on which could be plainly read the words, 
'^ stolen from 1" painted in large white characters. 

With a conscious air, he strutted along, humming 
"My love is but a lassie yet,'' in such purely native 
fashion, th^ Audubon would gladly have pronounced 
hiTn a true Scot, but for his unmistakeably American 
toumure. This conviction excited his curiosity still 
more, till at length he was comi^^^^di \ft ^gateSzs "^^^^ 
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accosting the stranger with, ''Pray Sir, will you allow 
me to examine the birds you have in that cage ?" At 
this request the owner of them stopped, straightened 
his body, almost closed his left eye, spread his legs 
apart, and with an irresistibly comic look, answered, 
'' Birds, Sir, did you say birds ?'' On the question 
being repeated, he continued, '' What do you know 
about birds. Sir ? " " Sir,^^ replied Audubon, I am a 
student of nature, and admire her works, from the 
crawling reptile you have in your bosom to the 
"human form divine/^ ''Ah!^^ repUed he, ''a-a-a 
naturalist, I suppose/^ He then handed the cage, 
which Audubon inspected, and was about to take his 
departure, when the stranger requested that he would 
accompany him to his lodgings. 

On arriving there, they entered a long room, where 
the most prominent objects were a number of pictures 
along the walls, a table covered with painting appa- 
ratus, and a large easel with a full length portrait yet 
unfinished upon it. Each of the drawings told the 
touch of a superior artist. Audubon felt convinced it 
could be no other than his new companion, and com- 
plimented him accordingly. " A.j" said he, the 
world is pleased with my work, I wish I were so too ;" 
but time and industry are necessary, as well as talents 
to make a good painter. K you have leisure and wiU 
stay awhile, I will show you how I paint, and wiU 
relate to you an incident of my life, which will prove 
to you how sadly situated an artist is sometimes.^^ On 
receiving an assent, he continued, " Sir, if you should 
ever paint, and paint portraits, you will often meet 
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with difficulties. For instance, the brave commodore 
of whom this is the portrait, pointing to the picture 
occupying the easel before him, ^^ the brave commo- 
dore, though an excellent man at everything else, is 
the worst sitter I ever saw. The &st morning that 
he came to me, he was in ML uniform, and with a 
sword at his side. After a few m^utes conversation, 
and when all was ready on my part, I bade him ascend 
this throne, place himseK in an attitude which I con- 
templated, and assume an air becoming an officer of 
the navy. 

'^ Well, he mounted, placed himself as I had desired, 
but merely looked at me as if I had been a block of 
stone. I waited a few minutes, when, observing no 
change in his countenance, I ran ihe chalk over the 
canvass to form a rough outline. This done, I looked 
up to his face again, and opened a conversation which 
I thought would warm his warlike nature, but in vain. 
I waited and talked, waited and talked, until my 
patience, Sir, you must know I am not over- 
burthened with it — ^my patience being exhausted, I 
rose, threw my pallet and brush on the floor, stamped, 
walked to and fro about the room, and vociferated 
such fearful calumnies against our navy, that I startled 
the good commodore. Yet he still looked at me with 
a plain countenance, and, as he told me since, thought 
I had lost my senses. But I observed him all the 
whilei, and fully as determined to carry my point as he 
would be to carry off an enem/s ship, I gave my 
oaths additional emphasis, addressed him as a repre- 
sentative of the navy, and, steerixi^ ^orsas^V^ ^Sssss. ^ 
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penonal insult^ plajed off mj batteries against the 
craft. At last, the commodore walked up to m^ 
placed his hand on the hilt of his sword, and told me 
in a resolute manner, that if I had intended to insult 
the navy^ he wonld instantly cut off my ears. His 
features exhibited all the spirit and animation of his 
noble nature, and ^ I had now succeeded in roiumg 
the lion^ I judged it time to retreat. So^ changing 
my tone^ I begged his pardon^ and told him he now 
looked precisely as I wished to represent him. He 
laughed^ and returning to his seat^ assumed a bold 
countenance^ and so^ Sir^ see the picture!^' 

From New Orleans^ Audubon proceeded again to 
London^ where he was presented with a diploma from 
the Boyal Society. In addition^ he received a gene- 
ral letter of recommendation to authorities ia the 
British Colonies from the Duke of Sussex, wiHi many 
of a similar nature firom Lord Stanley and others. 

In August he proceeded a second time to the 
United States^ and landed at New Yoik, where he 
passed a few days before proceeding to Fhiladdplii&. 

fir^rywlme he was receiTed with honois and 
cooiiesiies* Subsci^plkiisaiid diplomas weiekrisbed 
upon butt» and al Wadkmgtoii he was pnscnied by 
tbe goT^mmoik wilk nBOBaatons ktlcR of aaoaslattoe 
attd piokeelion akim: tt» froatior^ wlndi il wis Us 

wMtellmliwiiiiMkinriMMAd^ ISSl. 

wlidkiiiii 
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dowed, Andabon willingly loitered. While sojourn- 
ing there^ many importsmt additions to his collection 
were made. Wandering on the beach, fenced by its 
beautifal coral, stretching like a giant wall along the 
shore, he could at leisure contemplate rising from the 
clear depths of the water, its curious inhabitants 
glittering in a thousand richly spangled dyes, emula- 
ting the sea itself in the exquisite harmony of their 
colouring. Baising his gaze, he could look upon the 
glowing Mamingo, the rosy-hued Curlew, the snowy 
Ibis, the purple Heron, and the dusky Cormorant and 
PeUcan. Or in the interior, midst tangled groves, 
dazzling with gorgeous flowers, strange plants, and 
luxuriant trees, where the pure salubrious air, impreg- 
nated with fragrance, steals like balmy breath along, 
he was greeted by gayer songsters, gambolling among 
the bushes, or gUding over the fresh ^n waters. 

ContinuaUy some strange aerial pQgrim, with which 
he was unacquainted, would gladden his sight. With 
the various species of doves to be met with in Morida» 
he was particularly delighted. The peculiarly gentle 
and loving disposition of these sweet birds, the con- 
stancy of their attachment to each other, and the 
anxious care exhibited by them for their young, are 
all characteristics which render them of especial in- 
terest. For Audubon, moreover, there existed asso- 
ciations with them, which had for him an irresistible 
charm, which, doubtless led him to ask as he does 
with an exquisite sensibility and simplicity, ''Who 
can approach a sitting dove, hear its notes of remon- 
strance, or feel the feeble stroke oi i^ ^^rav^, ^^>&;^ss^ 
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being comrmced that lie is ocmmiittiiigawioiig act?^' 
HiB first attempt at drawing had been from the pre- 
saged specimen of a dore. Of this he had often been 
reminded^ too young at the time of his first essay to 
remember it in after years himself. 

The Fenaida dove^ a visitor to East Florida from 
the West India Islands^ is remarkable for the inde- 
scribably plaintive tenderness of its cooing. So touch- 
ing is its utterance, that even to the hearty hardened 
by a life of crime, it is irresistible. 

A notorious pirate, linked with a band of despera- 
does, who menaced the Florida coast, chancing to hear 
its soft melancholy notes, lingered tiU feelings to 
which he had long been a stranger, subdued his spirit, 
and melted it to repentance. It was effectual too, for 
resolved to lead a different career for the future, at 
the cost of difficulty and danger, he effected his escape 
and returned like the prodigal to a rejoicing home. 

Tlic male bird which first appears in Florida, may 
bo heard cooing for his companion for about a week 
before she arrives. They choose for their resting 
place spots thickly covered with grasses and low shrubs, 
in the heart of which they form their nests, glad if 
prot<>cted in addition by a hedge of sturdy mangroves. 
This meek, unambitious bird seldom soars high, and 
when crossing the sea flies dose over the surface of 
the water. Though so timid, they are confiding, and 
will i>eTnvit a person's near approach. Thus Audubon, 
onw hoped to beoomethe possessor of one ahve, and 
imagiiied himaett oil the pomt of a triumph 

wkltte^ntUMai^ailiimherbeaatifal eye, and 
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he found that his intention was discovered. Gently she 
glided aside in her nest^ then suddenly took to wing. 
Hovering around^ she would alight within a few yards 
of her heloved nest — ^her wings drooping in sorrow, 
and her whole form tremhling as if from severe cold. 
" Who could bear such a scene of despair?^^ exclaims 
Audubon. '' I left the mother in security with her 
offspring.'^ 

In the morning, while concealed beneath some low 
spreading branch, her love-notes are given forth. 
Then, when with the freshness of the mom, the open- 
ing flowers spread out all their fragrance, and the sun 
with increasmg ardor glances through the evergreeui 
thickly leaved oaks, to escape which the owl swiftly 
flying close over the earth, hastens to his retreat, and 
the heavy winged bat undulates through the dewy air, 
then the melodious accents of her most enchanting 
voice may best be heard. 

The Ground Dove, closely resembling the Fenaida 
Dove in its habits, is another visitor of the middle 
portions of the East Morida coast. But the most 
beautiful, perhaps, of all its species is the Key West 
Pigeon, first seen by Audubon at the plaxje after 
which it is named. ^' How I gazed,^^ he teUs us, '' on 
its resplendent plumage ! — ^how I watched the expres- 
sion of its richly coloured, large, and timid eye, as the 
poor creature gasped its last breath. Ah ! how I 
looked at the lovely bird, I handled it, turned it, 
examined its feathers and form, its bill, its legs, its 
claws, weighed it, and after a while formed a winding 
sheet for it of a piece of paper. Ti^Si ^^ ^^^^g«s5^ 
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pliarmacopolist employ more care in embalming the 
most illnsiaious of the Pharaohs, than I did^ in taking 
to preserve from injury this most beaatifal of the 
woodland covers. The brilliant plumage of these birds 
glitters with the most magnificent ever fihRngnug me- 
tallic hnes, and appears especially splendid when they 
are seen in flocks of from five to six at a time, per- 
forming their low, swift, protracted flight, hoyering so 
closely over the surface of the sea, as to seem on the 
point of falling into it, or speeding to escape danger, 
towards the forests. 

Early in the morning they emerge from the thickets 
to cleanse themselves in the sheUy sands, surronndhig 
the numerous islands, which protect, like fortifications 
the Morida shore. 

They usually prefer the darkest solitudes for their 
habitations. 
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CHAPTEa IX. 

Theoughout the most part of the so-called forests of 
East Morida, there exist only districts which, thinly 
clad with woodlands, having an undergrowth of grass 
and shrubs, interspersed with a few taU pines, are de- 
nominated Kne Barrens. The sole objects which here 
diversify the continuous flatoess of the soil, are a few 
sluggish pools, around which the cattle congregate to 
aUay their ihirst, and the various kinds of game abun^ 
dant in their wilds. After a course of miles over 
these drearjr Barrens, the traveller is delighted to be- 
hold again the sight of sheltering vegetation in wide 
spreading oaks and other trees. Li their vicinity the 
air is purer and more cool, luxuriant flowers difPuse 
their fragrance, the songs of birds re-echo through 
their shade, and already he seems refreshed at the 
sight, even of a clear spring, of which the waters are 
heard rippling through the undergrowth. 

Then beneath the covert of innumerable vines, he 
may seek a pleasant resting-place^ above which the 
jessamine and bignonia fondly intertwine. 

Presently he sees the wood-cutters, who, lightly 
attired, shouldering thehr bright axes, proceed to their 
toils. On the opposite sides of some far-spreadixL^ 
oak they station themselves, wVoVe mVk ^scrcfesss^sssia 
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Blows of their keen-edged implements, they strive to 
deave its mossy far-shooting roots. One of their 
companions ascends another tree stem. Proceeding 
cautiously, he climbs to the height of perhaps forty 
feet from the ground, then stops — measures himself 
on the trunk of which he boldly stands, and wields 
with strong muscular arm his weJl-tempered steel, tiU 
soon the trunk remains connected only by a thin 
strips. Then shaking with aU his might, the huge 
log is seen to swing, suddenly give way, and striking 
the earth with its weight, the crash of its fall is heard 
to re-echo throughout the neighbouring space. Then, 
when the wood-cutter has slidden by the aid of a 
giape vine to the ground, the rest of his party con- 
gregate to examme the fallen trunk. 

This they cut at either end, and if it is proved 
sound, they proceed to take its measurement, and lay 
out the timber for use by the aid of models, showing 
the different fonns and sizes required. On the dis- 
covery of a good plantation, the cutters, or live 
Oakers as they are called, build themselves log dwell- 
ings, in which to slumber by night, and take their 
repast by day ; having generally an excellent provision 
of beef, biscuits, rice, fish and some genuine whisky. 
Aniving from the eastern and middle districts, they 
annually visit the Moridas. During summer they re- 
turn to their families, but at the approach of winter 
again set forth for their toils, from the first of Decem- 
ber to the beginning of March, being the season for 
cutting. Sometimes strange misadventures befall 
tiiem on these joumeyinga, wkea lo^ ^^ d&use are 
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accustomed to overspread the coimtry^ as to make it 
impossible to see farther than thirty or forty yards on- 
wards. In the monotony of woods, moreover, where 
the trees present exact resemblances to each other, and 
the grass is so tall that a man of ordinary stature can- 
not see over it, so difi&cult is it to follow even a well 
known track, that the most practised woodsman is not 
unfrequently bewildered. A Live Oaker of East 
Florida, employed on St. John^s Biver, left one day 
his cabin on the banks of that stream, to proceed to 
the swamps where he was accustomed to labour. 
After travelling some hours, he felt convinced he must 
have passed the spot proposed. 

On the dispersion of the foe;, he beheld with asto- 
xd^hxnent fl.e sun at meridian hedgH and dismayed, 
found himself unable to recognise a single object 
around. Eesolved then to pursue a different course, he 
turned his back to the sun. Gradually as time passed, 
he saw him descend in the west, and still all about 
him continued a mystery. The huge gray trees spread 
their quaint boughs, the rank grass extended on all 
sides, not a Hving bemg crossed his path, all was 
silent and still — ^like a duU and dreary dream of the 
land of obUvion. Ob, on, he wandered like a forgotten 
ghost, which failing to reach the spirit land, unheeded 
by the grim ferryman, lingered stiU upon the Stygian 
shore. The hope of extrication heightened his imagi- 
nation. Each fresh object he fancied he could recog- 
nise/and searching for land-marks, wandered in realitjr 
stfll further from the right course. 

As evening approached^ myiiaAa ol YosRri^XssiaiL^ 
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through the air. The squirrel retired to his hole, the 
crow to its roost, the harsh croaking of the heron 
told, that fall of anxiety it sought its retreat in the 
miry interior of some distant swamp, the woods re- 
sounded to the shrill cries of the owl, and all nature 
warned the wanderer to seek some place of refuge, as 
the breeze sweepiDg through the forest came laden 
with heavy dews. No ifloon appeared to irradiate the 
scene and cheer the solitude with silvery light, which 
'^ kissing dead things to life,^^ sheds beauty over aU. 
The lost one despairing and weary, laid himself on 
the damp ground, to wait with feverish anxiety the 
return of day, his sole consolation prayer to that 
Being ever peculiarly mindful of the disconsolate and 
distressed. Dawn brought a return of the fog which 
had so misled the wanderer on the preceding day. 

With heavy heart he continued his way, which 
seemed at every step still more a labyrinth than before. 
Bewildered with fatigue and misery, weU nigh despair- 
ing, onwards he sped, now without the most faintly 
marked track to guide him, till night closed again 
upon his path. Terror then took possession of him, 
while the debility arising from his toils and sufferings 
prostrated him beneath his anguish, at the dreadful 
reality of his situation, increased too by the horrors of 
an excited &ncy. 

That he should be left alone there to perish of 

agony and hunger — such he felt assured would be his 

fate. Almost frantic at the supposition, beating his 

breast and tearing his hair, he threw himself down, 

famished as he was, to feed ou tlve weeds and grass 
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around. Another night was passed in indescribable 
misery. More than fifty miles he had traversed with- 
out meeting a single brook from which to quench his 
thirst, or aUay the burning fever of his parched lips. 
One day among the barrens, he caught sight of a tor- 
toise. Although convinced that were he to follow it, he 
must at length find some water, such was the fearful 
craving of his thirst ard hunger, that he was compelled 
at once to gratify both, by eating its flesh and drink- 
ing its blood. 

The following morning, somewhat refreshed, he re- 
newed his endless march. The sun rose brightly, and 
he followed the direction of its shadows. Day after 
day, weeks even passed, and the poor Live Oaker still 
toiled hopelessly on, feeding on weeds, frogs, or 
snakes. 

Gradually he became more and more emaciated, 
till at last he could scarcely crawl. After the lapse 
of forty days he reached the banks of a river. There 
reposing, he awaited the endurance of his last hour, 
unmitigated by human sympathy or human help. 
With the ebbing consciousness of reality around, 
more busy became the dreams of fancy. Borne upon 
its wings were reminiscences strange and sweet. His 
friends, his home, his youth, hours of delight and days 
long past crowded upon his thought — ^when amidst the 
visions of returning joy, the sounds of oars seemed to 
fall on the silent river. He listened, but the sounds 
soon died away on his fainting ears. Was it the de- 
lusion of a dying hour ? Again he listened eagerly, 
and again came the plash of oata. \\» ^^ ^^sJS^^ — ^ 
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saving reality, for now when the light of life seemed 
about to be quenched for ever in the poor wanderer, 
the quickening fulness of returning hope, a sudden joy 
to the sinking spirit renewed its vitality. Human 
voices in exclamation thrilled the sufferer's heart, as 
round the headland covered with tangled brushwood 
the little boat pushed by its hardy rowers boldly ad- 
vanced. A scream of joy and fear falls upon their 
ears. They pause and look around. Again it comes, 
but more feebly than before. At length they behold 
the wanderer, whose strange and terrible appearance 
they could scarcely recognise as human. 

With tattered garments, hanging like rags about 
him, his face obscured by neglected beard, his hair 
matted, and his emaciated frame covered only by 
shrivelled skin, like a skeleton with parchment, there 
he lay with fluttering heart, gasping breath and reel- 
ing brain. Yet the lost one was regained, and, soon 
restored to the loving hearts and kindly solicitude of 
home, in renewed health and happiness often in after 
years gratefully told the tale of his adventure, and ex- 
cited the sympathy of his listeners by the painful 
recital of his sufi^erings. 

A class of men whose calling, no less than that of 
the Live Oakers, exposes them to strange incidents 
and often to peril, are the Turtlers, who frequent the 
various islets about Florida. The Tortugas, a group 
eighty miles from Key West, consisting of a few un- 
inhabitable banks of shelly sands, intersected by deep 
intricate channels, are especially resorted to by them ; 
and many a luckless mariner called to that dangerous 
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coast has met his end from careless contact of his 
vessel with the great coral reef adjacent. To these 
islet banks thickly spread with corals, sea gems, and 
the fanciful jewellery of the deep, turtles of various 
kinds resort to deposit their eggs in the sand; with 
flocks, arriving every spring, of the sea-fowl. Multi- 
tudes of beautiful fishes fill the neighbouring waters. 
Perhaps no more interesting scene could be imagined 
than that presented by these famous islands beneath 
the influence of their gorgeous sunsets. The bril- 
liant orb of day seems there to triple its dimensions ; 
partially sunk beneath the waves, glittering through 
their transparence with crimson flush, it irradiates 
their iris hues, while in its encircling splendour the 
whole heavens are transfigured as by a flood of golden 
light, purpling the distant clouds which hover over 
the horizon. A marvellous blaze of splendour is 
poured over the west, and even the masses of vapour 
appear like mountains of molten gold, till ^gradually 
their brilliance disappears behind the sable veil of 
night. 

The hawk, hovering on noiseless wing, enjoys the 
gentle sea-breeze; the terns settle on their nests, and 
the pelicans hasten to their homes among the man- 
groves. Skimming the surface of the waters, glisten- 
ing in the moonlight, the broad forms of the turtles 
are then seen, their anxiety and fear told by their 
hurried breathing, heard in the silence as they toil 
along. On nearing the shore the turtle raises her 
head, looks round and carefolly examines tha oib^^^^ 
on it. Observing anything \i\a(3a. ^^ts^ Vk Ts^sassaxsk 
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her proceedings, slie utters a loud hissing sound by 
which to intimidate her enenues, then instantly sets 
sail and wades to a considerable distance. On the 
contrary, should she find everything quiet and pro- 
pitious she crawls on the beach, and having found 
a convenient spot, again gazes cautiously round. 
With the utmost ingenuity she alternately raises and 
scatters the sand till a hole is dug to the depth of 
eighteen inches or, sometimes, two feet. After de- 
positing her e^s and leaving the hatching of them 
to the heat of the sun, she launches once more into 
the deep. Those who search for the eggs are pro- 
vided with a light stiff cane or ram-rod with which 
they probe the sands along the shore, endeavoring to 
keep as near as possible to the tracks of the ani- 
mal, which, however, it is not always easy to ascer- 
tain, often obliterated as they are by winds and heavy 
rains. The turtlers employ various methods of cap- 
ture. Sometimes nets are placed across the entrance 
of streams, formed of intricate meshes, into which 
the poor turtles once entrapped are only the more 
entangled the more they attempt to extricate them- 
selves. Frequently they are harpooned in the usual way. 
The turtlers, men of humble birth, must neces- 
sarily possess energy and enterprise for their vocation. 
These qualities not unfrequently raise to higher sta- 
tions, and a naval officer with whom Audubon met 
had formerly been a turtler. He was accustomed to 
relate many an exciting adventure which gave proof 
of the perils to which those who engage in such a 
career are exposed. Among them was the following. 
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The Turtler^s Story. 

In the calm of a fine moonUght night as I was 
admiring the beauty of the heavens, and the broad 
glare of light that flamed from the trembling surface 
of the water around, I chanced to be paddling along 
a sandy shore which I thought well fitted for my re- 
pose, being covered with tall grass, and as the sun 
was not many degrees above the horizon, I felt 
anxious to pitch my musquito far or net, and spend 
the night in the wfldemess. The bellowing notes of 
thousands of bull-frogs in a neighboring swamp 
might lull me to rest, and I looked upon the flocks 
of blackbirds that were assembling as sure com- 
panions in this secluded retreat. I proceeded up 
a little stream to insure the safety of my canoe from 
any sudden storm, when as I gladly advanced a beau* 
tiful yawl came unexpectedly in view. Surprised at 
such a sight in a part of the country then scarcely 
known, I felt a sudden check in the circulation of 
my blooi* My paddle dropped from my hands, and 
fearfully indeed, as I picked it up, did I look to- 
wards the unknown boat. On reachiog it, I saw 
its sides marked with stains of blood, and looking 
with anxiety over the gunwale, I perceived to my 
horror two human bodies covered with gore. Pirates 
or hostile Indians I was persuaded had perpetrated 
the foul deed, and my alarm naturally increased; my 
heart fluttered, stopped, and heaved with unusual 
tremors, and I looked towards the setting sun in 
consternation and despair. 
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How long my reveries lasted I cannot tell ; I cao 
only recollect that I was roused firom them by the 
distant groans of one apparently in mortal agony. 
I felt as if refreshed by the cold perspiration that 
oozed firom every pore;, and I reflected that though 
alonCy I was well armed^ and might hope for the 
protection of the Almighty ! Humanily whispered 
to me that^ if not surprised and disabled, I might 
render assistance to some sufferer, or even be the 
means of saving a useful life. Buoyed up by this 
thought, I urged my canoe on shore, and seizing 
it by the bow pulled it at one spring high among 
the grass. The groans of the unfortunate persons 
fell heavy on my ear, as 1 cocked and reprimed 
my gun, determined to shoot the first who should 
rise firom the grass. As I cautiously proceeded 
a hand was raised over the reeds, and waved in a 
most supplicatory manner. I levelled my gun about 
a foot below it, when the next moment the head 
and breast of a man were convulsively raised, and a 
faint hoarse voice asked of me mercy and help ! A 
deathlike silence followed his fall to the groimd. I 
surveyed every object around, with eyes intent and 
ears impressible by the slightest sound, for my situa- 
tion at that moment, I thought as critical as any 
I had ever been in. The croaking of the frogs and 
the last blackbirds alighting on their roosts, were the 
only sounds or sights. I now proceeded towards 
the object of my mingled alarm and consternation. 
Alas ! the poor being who lay prostrate at my feet 
was so weakened by loss of blood tliat I had nothing 
to fear from him. 
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accustomed to overspread the countiT^ as to make it 
impossible to see farther than thirty or forty yards on- 
wards. In the monotony of woods^ moreoyer^ where 
the trees present exact resemblances to each other^ and 
the grass is so tall that a man of ordinary stature can- 
not see over it^ so difficult is it to follow even a well 
known tracks that the most practised woodmian is not 
imfrequently bewildered. A Live Oaker of East 
Morida^ employed on St. John's Biver, left one day 
his cabin on the banks of that stream^ to proceed to 
the swamps where he was accustomed to labour. 
After travelling some hours^ he felt convinced be most 
have passed the spot proposed. 

On the dispersion of the fog, he beheld with asto- 
nishment the sun at meridian hdght, and dismayed, 
found himself unable to recognise a single ohjed 
around. Besolved then to pursue a different coarse, he 
turned his back to the sun. Gradually as time passed, 
he saw him descend in the west, and stOi all about 
him continued a mystery. The huge gny trees i^NEead 
their quaint boughs^ the rank grass extended on flU 
sides, not a living being crossed his pstfi, flU was 
silent and still — ^like a dull and diesrjr dream of the 
land of oblivion. On^ on^ he wandered Uke a forgotten 
ghost, which failing to reach the tpnt kod, gnhftwM 
by the grim ferryman^ lingered stltl upoaa tibe S^gian 
shore. The hope of extrication hei^blteiiied his imagi- 
nation. Each &esh object he tuomd he eoold recog- 
nise^ and searching for land-maii^ v^Mtdered in reality 
still further from the right coarse. 

As evening approached, myriads of insects buzzed 
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became more composed. I tried to stanncli the 
blood that flowed from the deep gashes in his shoul- 
ders and side. I expressed my regret that I had no 
food about me^ but when I spoke of eating he 
suUenlj moved his head. 

My situation was one of the most extraordinary 
I had ever been placed in. I naturally turned my 
talk towards religious subjects^ but^ alas ! the dying 
man hardly betieved in the existence of a Grod. 
"Friend/' said he, "for friend you seem to be; I 
never studied the ways of Him of whom you talk. 
I am an outlaw, perhaps you will say a wretch, — 
I have been for many years a pirate. The in- 
structions of my parents were of no avail to me, 
for I always believed I was bom to be a most cruel 
man. I now lie here about to die midst these 
woods, because, long ago I refused to listen to their 
many admonitions. Do not shudder when I tell you 
these now useless hands murdered the mother whom 
they had embraced. I feel I have deserved the 
pangs of the wretched death that hovers over me, 
and I am thankful that only one of my kind will 
witness my last gaspings.' 

A feeble hope that I might save his life, and per- 
haps assist in procuring his pardon, induced me to 
speak to hJTn on the subject. "It is all in vain, 
friend — I have no objection to die — ^I am glad that 
the villains who wounded me were not my con- 
querors. I want no pardon from any one — give me 
some water, and let me die alone.'' 

With the hope that I might learn from his con- 
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rersation something that might lead to the capture 
of his guilty associates; I returned from the creek 
with another capful of water, nearly the whole of 
which I managed to introduce into his parched 
mouth, and begged him for the sake of his future 
peace to disclose his history to me. "It is im- 
possible/^ said he, "there will be no time, the beat- 
ings of my heart tell me so. Long before day these 
sinewy limbs will be motionless. Nay, there will 
hardly be a drop of blood in my body. My wounds 
are mortal, and I must and will die without what 
you call confession. 

The moon rose in the east. The majesty of her 
placid beauty impressed me with reverence. I 
pointed towards her, and asked the pirate if he 
could not recognise the hand of God there. 

"friend, I see what you are driving at," was his 
answer, "you, like the rest of our enemies, feel the 
desire of murdering us all. Well — ^be it so — ^to die 
is, after aU, nothing more than a jest, and were it 
not for the pain, no one, in my opinion, need care a 
jot about it. But as you have reaUy befriended me 
I will teU you aU that is proper.^^ 

Hoping his mind might take a useful turn, I again 
bathed his temples and washed his Kps with spirits. 
His sunken eyes seemed to dart fire at mine-^a 
heavy and deep sigh swelled his chest and struggled 
through his blood-choked throat, as he asked me to 
raise him a little. I did so, when he addressed me 
as follows : — 

"First tell me how many bodi^^'N[wsLiQsaQ&^\cL*^tofc 
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boat, and what sort of dresses they had on/' I 
mentioned their number and described their apparel. 
" Thaf s right/' said he, " they are the bodies of the 
scoundrels who followed me in that infernal Yankee 
barge. Bold rascals they were, for when they found 
the water too shallow for their craffc, they took to it 
and waded after me. All my companions had been 
shot, and to lighten my own boat I flung them over- 
board, but as I lost time in this, the two ruffians 
caught hold of my gunwale, and struck on my head 
and body in such a way that I was scarcely able to 
move. The other villain carried off our schooner 
and one of our boats, and perhaps ere now have 
hung all my companions whom they did not kill at 
the time. I always hated the Yankees, and only 
regret that I did not kill more of them. I sailed 
from Mantanzas— I have often been in concert with 
others. I have money without counting, but it is 
buried where it will never be found, and it would be 
useless to tell you of it.'' His throat fiUed with 
blood, his voiced failed, the cold hand of death was 
on his brow, feebly and hurriedly he muttered, " 1 
am a dying man, farewell ! " 

''Alas ! It is painful to me, death in any shape; in 
this it was horrible, for there was no hope. The 
rattling of his throat announced the moment of his 
dissolution, and already did the body fall on my arms 
with a weight which was insupportable. I laid him 
on the ground. A mass of dark blood poured from 
his mouth, then came a frightful groan, the last 
breathing of that foul spirit, and all that now lay 
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at my feet^ in that wild desert^ was a mangled mass 
of clay ! 

The remainder of that night was passed in no 
enviable mood, but my feelings cannot be described. 
At dawn I dug a hole with the paddle of my canoe, 
rolled the body into it, and covered it. On reaching 
the boat I found several buzzards feeding on the 
bodies, which I in vain attempted to drag to the 
shore. 1 therefore covered them with mud and 
reeds, and launching my canoe paddled from the 
cove, with a secret joy at my escape, shadowed with 
the gloom of mingled dread and abhorrence. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Eeturning from Florida, enriclied by Qumerous and 
important discoveries, Audubon proceeded to Phila- 
delphia. There he had the happiness to be re-united 
to his family. Anxiety for their welfare induced him 
to shorten his stay in that city, then afflicted by the 
terrible pestilence of cholera. They continued their 
journey to Boston. During his sojourning there it 
was that the ^^ Illustrations ^^ appeared (1831), his 
son leaving the family gathering to superintend their 
pubKcation in London. At the noble city of Boston 
Audubon lingered to indulge his admiration of it, as 
well as to enjoy the pleasure afforded him by the 
warm and generous reception he met with from its 
inhabitants. " The outpouring of kindness, at Bos- 
ton,'^ he tells as, " exceeding all with which he had 
ever met.^^ This, so justly admired capital was 
naturally a source of honorable pride to him. Witji 
the utmost enthusiasm he speaks of the laudable 
characteristics of this people, the fitting citizens of 
a free land; of its churches, its universities, its har- 
bours, the beauty of the adjacent country, brightened 
by glimpses of neat and elegant habitations — and 
dwells with loving complacency on the numerous 
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places distinguislied by association with the glorious 
chronicle of his far-famed history. 

Audubon^s next excursion was to explore the 
British Provinces of New Brunswick. Proceeding 
to Prederickton along St. John^s Biver, he was de- 
lighted with the aspect of its shores, bounded by 
verdurous hills/ here and there picturesquely inter- 
spersed with sharp rocky banks. They were adorned 
moreover with the " yellow fruitfcdness " of Autumn, 
waving luxuriant fields of com, glowing fruits which ' 
hung clustering in the orchards, and lustrous tints 
gilding the forest, of carmine and gold. 

On the broad unruffled waters the canoes of the 
Indian swiftly ghded, scaring the timid water-fowl. 
The sprightly Canada jay sprung from branch to 
branch, the kingfisher took to flight, while the fish- 
hawk and eagle spread their broad wings over the 
waves. 

Eetuming eastward, Audubon then set sail for 
Labrador. Approaching its coast, appeared what 
seemed to be hundreds of snow white sails sporting 
over the waters, but which proved to be masses of 
drifted snow and ice filling every nook and cove of 
the rugged shores. 

The coast of Labrador, like that of the Florida^ s, 
is dotted with numerous islands, the resorts of 
winged creatures. Some hover along the huge rocks 
which there project like a giant bulwark over the sea, 
others flap their sable wings over its surface, the 
raven spreads her pinions, and the golden eagle soars 
majestically aloft, moving in wide circles throui^tJaii. 
air. 
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Before Ids visit to Labrador Audubon bad met 
with but a single one of the species of the Esqm- 
maux Curlew. Coming from the norths these biids 
arrive in flocks as dense as the passenger pigeons, 
directing their course to the sterile mountainous 
tracts. They feed in Labrador on the curlew beny, 
a small black fruity found on a creeping plant, abim- 
dantlj covering the rocks. While in search of food 
they fly in close masses^ sometimes high, sometimes 
* low, but always with remarkable swiftness and with 
the most elegant evolutions. When on wing they 
perpetually repeat a soft whistling note, but imme- 
diately on alighting become silent. They may be 
seen running all in the same direction, picking up 
the berries in their way, when at the slightest intima- 
tion of danger, at a single whistle from any one of 
the flock, they all instantly fly off, rising from the 
ground by one quick spring, undulating backwards 
and forwards and round in the most curious manner, 
now and then pausing in the air, like the hawk, for 
a few minutes against the wind, as though for the 
pleasantness of meeting the breeze. 

Beautiful as are the various species of ferns, the 
roseate probably surpasses them all, with its glossy 
head of raven blackness and the delicate loveliness of 
its rosy tinted breast. So light and graceful are the 
movements of these birds too, as in gatherings of 
hundreds they dance through the air, that they may 
with justice be called the humming-birds of the sea. 
Now flocking together, they disperse again and hover 
round, or, if in anger, plunge with a sudden dash 
utterinff cries of wrath. 
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Traversing the soKtudes of Labrador, the un- 
broken silence which reigns around seems like the 
moumfulness of a deserted land, and combined with 
the melancholy grandeur of the scenery is peculiarly 
impressive. Stupendous masses of rock, hundreds of 
feet in height, look down frowningly, their curious 
carvings appearing like devices wrought by super- 
human hands. 

The few dwarf pines and the stunted vegetation 
add to the singular aspect of the landscape, which 
seems as though stricken into barrenness by some 
enchantment. The gull and grim raven brood among 
the cliffs. Yet has the power of enterprise peopled 
even these wilds. 

Audubon, while lying at anchor, directed his 
attention one day to the pinnacle of a small island 
separated only by a narrow channel from the main 
land, and beheld a man with clasped hands, bended 
knees and heavenward gaze, before a mount of rough 
stones, supporting a. wooden cross. This attitude 
was unmistakably that of prayer, and at once arrested 
Audubon^s attention, awakening that reverential re- 
gard which cannot fail to impress the soul in the 
presence of another, seeking communion with its 
Creator. In the desolation of these northern lands, 
moreover, it appeared peculiarly affecting, where 
human creatures far removed from the assistance of 
their fellow-creatures, in simple confidence sought it 
in the more immediate agency of an Almighty hand. 
Audubon felt his curiosity and interest awakened. 
Landing upon the rock, he scrambled to the spot 
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where he had observed the man upon his knees^ wlio 
still on Audubon^s approach continued his devotions. 
On their conclusion Audubon enquired his reasons 
for choosing so dreary a sanctuary. 

"Because/^ answered he, 'Hhe sea lies before me, 
and from it I receive my spring and summer suste- 



nance/' 



Struck with the reply, Audubon desired a further I 
acquaintance with his new companion, and accord- 
ingly accepted the invitation to his abode. Low and 
small it was, formed of stones plastered with mud. 
The roof was composed of a sort of thatching of 
weeds and moss. A large Dutch stove filled nearly 
one half of the place — a small port-hole served as a 
window. The bed was a pile of deer skins. A 
bowl, a jug, and an iron pot placed on a rude shelf, 
three old and rusty muskets, their locks fastened by 
thongs, stood in a comer; and buck-shot, powder, and 
flints were tied up in skins. Eight Esquimaux dogs 
leapt about this uninviting abode. 

With the courtesy of his nation (for the rustic of 
these wilds was a Erenchman) he invited his guest to 
refreshment, and Audubon, during the preparation 
of his repast, wandered out of doors to enjoy the 
glorious landscape afforded by the majestic scenery 
around, ornamented by a marvellous luxuriance in. 
plants and grasses, which clothed the valley where the 
settler dwelt contentedly in his chosen home. There, 
throughout ten returning dreary winters, he had re- 
sided, subsisting on the annual sale of furs, eider- 
downs, and seal-skins, to the traders who sought thdr 
merchandise in these indemeiA t^^ot^* 
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"With the exception of the loss of a barrel of 
rum/' said Pierre, "he had never experienced a 
single sorrow, and felt as happy as a lord ! " To 
Audubon's enquiry how he managed to feed the 
dogs, he returned, "Why, sir, during spring and 
summer they ramble along the shores, where they 
meet with abundance of dead fish, and in winter they 
eat the flesh of seals which 1 kill late in the autumn, 
when those animals return from the north. As to 
myself, everything eatable is good, and when hard 
pushed, I assure you I can relish the fare of my 
dogs just as much as they do themselves/' To this 
simple standard of satisfaction, the poor settler was 
reduced from the lo% expectations which had led 
him, with a greater credulity than that of Whit- 
tington, to leave his native land, in the conviction 
of becoming a millionaire in the north ! Yet he 
was happy, and the realization of his best wishes 
could have brought him no more enviable destiny. 

Proceeding along the indentations of the bay, 
Audubon perceived several neat looking habitations 
which gladdened the prospect, proving that a simi- 
larity of taste or intention had induced many besides 
the settler to seek the seclusion of these inhospitable 
shores. 

The next adventurer, however, proved an entire 
contrast to Pierre. His demeanour instantly bespoke 
the gentleman and polished citizen of the world. 
He immediately recognized the name of Audubon, 
and declared that he had been expecting to greet him 
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during the last thiee y^eeks, having read in h 
journals of his intention to visit Zjabrador. He tius 
cordially welcomed him to his el^ant mansioiiy and 
its pleasant inmates. A chosen coUectioii of boob, 
with newspapers from all quarters^ evinoed that no 
contracting influences of sedusioa had chilled their 
sympathies or deadened their interest in that iodeij 
£rom which they were removed. '' How had they tbos 
hidden themselves from the worlds with every incea- 
tive to mingle pleasantly and profitably in it ? ^ en- 
quired Audubon. 

" Having mixed once in society/' replied his com- 
panion^ "he never wished to return to it.^^ "The 
country around/' he continued^ '^ is all my own, 
much farther than you can see. No fees, no lawyers, 
no taxes are Aere. I do just as I choose. Mj 
means are ample through my own industry. Vesseb 
come here for seal sldns^ seal oil^ and salmon, and 
give me in return all the necessaries and, indeed, 
comforts of the life I love to foUow. And what else 
could the world afford ? My wife and I teaoh the 
children all that is necessary for them to know, and 
is not that enough? My girls will many their 
countrymen, my sons the daughters of my neigh- 
bors, and I hope all of them will live and die in this 
country.'' 

In such unambitious happiness, ignorant alike of 
the aspirations and evils of so-called civilization, dwell 
the settlers of Labrador ! 

Frequenting the coast of this interesting country are 
a class of men, who, the scourge of the feathered 
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species, were regarded by Audubon as the scandal of 
their own. These buccaneers, whose vocation it is to 
despoil the nest of every wild bird, in order to dispose 
of its produce, are known as Eggers. 

Their cruel occupation is rendered still more vi- 
cious, from the propensity they exhibit to destroy the 
poor creatures whom they have robbed, adding the 
crime of inhumanity to that of injustice. In their un- 
washed shallops, plastered and patched often with the 
remnants of some luckless vessel plundered by these 
pirates, they sbdk behind the frowig rocks, a refoge 
for myriads of winged creatures, who there seek un- 
molested repose. Like evil phantoms of the waters, 
the boats are stealthily pushed along, manned by 
their reckless crews, intent on evil. 

On their approach towards some island for their 
prey, clouds of birds rising, thicken the air, wheeling 
and screaming around, as though in defiance of their 
dreaded enemies. Some in the vain hope of saving 
their cherished young remain stiU. But instantly the 
reports of muskets loaded with heavy shot are heard, 
and the dead and wounded fall in numbers to the 
earth. Collecting their prey, they then return to their 
vessels, to celebrate with drunken orgies their brutal 
triumph. Stripping off their beautiM feathered ap- 
parel, while the flesh of their victims is yet warm, they 
throw them on the coals. Then filling repeatedly their 
rum flasks, with shouting and revelry the night is far 
spent, till, at length tumbling and snoring, the crazy 
crew fall into uneasy slumbers. With the return of 
morning they are again alert, nAikel ^2!a& ^xfli ^Ssia^^ 
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brightly on the snow-clad mountains, and fresh breezes 
shake the heavy dew-drops from the boughs. 

Startled by the pnre eye of day upon them, the 
eggers arise, and make for some other spot sheltered 
as before, where, nndisturbed, they may betake them- 
selves again to their ferocious employment. Thus, 
passing their days in cruelty, and their nights in 
revelry, the marauders spend weeks in these occupa- 
tions. Touching in suLsion at every island alo^ 
the coast, propitious to their goiltr purposes, ample 
gatherings are made by them to satSfy their sordid 
minds. Sometimes, enraged at competition in their 
degraded traffic by a band of desperadoes like them- 
selves, a challenge is given, musketry is discharged, 
and careless of the Kves of their fellow creatures, as 
they are of those of the helpless inhabitants of the air, 
they fight like wild beasts for a contested prey. Not 
till fractured skuUs and wounded limbs give evidence 
of the fray, is it brought to a satisfactory conclusion, 
when fraternising, they divide the booty. 

Not only against their rivals do the ruffians wage 
war, but against mariners, who in the dauntlessness of 
innocence boldly traverse the waters. Often they are 
surprised and robbed by these lawless crews, who in- 
fest the coast whenever a covert may be found. Yet 
not unfrequently they meet with a merited punishment. 
In a company of a hundred, perhaps, the fishermen 
gaUanily advance their boats. Disdaining to carry 
other weapons, they use the sufficient ones of their 
6st8 and oars. They prepare boldly to ascend the 
Tockj where they are awaitediXinj ^Jc^a ecL«av^ — a dozen 
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eggers armed with guns and bludgeons. Loud cheers 
re-echo through the air, a fierce contest ensues, but 
the vanquished aggers are generally left bruised upon 
the ground. 

So unremitting are these pirates in their depreda- 
tions, as to threaten the entire extinction of various 
species of birds, once abundant in resorts which they 
abandon in search of unmolested retreats. Gulls, 
Guillerots, and Puffins are especially massacred in 
vast numbers, on account of their feathers. Even- 
tually, however, this unrelenting persecution will be 
the means of its own extinction, when the multitude 
of birds, once a prey to these pirates no longer exist 
to attract them to their haunts. 

Betuming from Labrador, Audubon, as he sailed 
along the northern coast of Newfoundland, while 
others beguiled themselves with various amusements, 
enjoyed a satisfaction which was for him unequalled — 
that of beholding the grandeur of Creation displayed 
in the majestic scenery of those shores, softened by a 
fertility unknown in Labrador. Here, though along 
the foot of hTige projections of rock, which like frag- 
ments of mountains overhang the sea, the waters dash 
with terrific force, more distant valleys clad with ver- 
dure, interminghng with which are gently swelling 
hills, prove the luxuriance of vegetable growth. 

Numerous habitations add to the cheerfulness of 
the aspect, while the boats, with their white sails ex- 
panded to the breeze, flutter like silvery sea-birds 
about the inlets which every now and then appear. 
Clouds of cuilews dash thiongTa. tlc^a m ^ ^^^ ^sras% 
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their way to the south. Nearer^ the pleasant sight of 
cattle feeding in cultured meadows^ and people husj 
at their avocations continue to gladden the view. 

As Audubon and his companions landed^ an mmsnal 
excitement seemed to prevail, which, with reason^ they 
attributed to the curiosity raised among the good 
people by their arrival, as with arrows and hunting 
accoutrements, in guise half Indian, half civilized^ they 
made their appearance. In return for the interest 
they excited, they met, however, with kind greetings 
and abundance of good cheer. Grateful for the wel- 
come, on betaking themselves at nightfall again to 
their floating habitations, they serenaded with repeated 
glees and madrigals the amiable inhabitants of the 
village ; who on the following day sent a deputation to 
request that the whole party would favor with their 
company a ball, which was to take place in the even- 
ing ; desiring also, that in order to give additional zest 
to the festivities, they would bring their musical in- 
struments. At the fashionable hour of ten o'clock, 
accordingly, the party — some carrying flutes, others 
violins, and Audubon a flageolet stuck in his pocket, 
were lighted to the dancing hall — (the ground floor of 
a fisherman's house) by paper lanterns. 

The hostess, completely at her ease and en negUgS^ 
like the apartment, curtseyed with the agility if not 
with the elegance of a Cerito, and fuU of activity, as 
well as intent on cordiality, proceeded in the presence 
of her visitors to arrange matters for their comfort. 
Perambulating the apartment, she held in one hand a 
bunch of candles, in the other a lighted torch, distri- 
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buting the candles along the wall^ and by the applica- 
tion of the torch producing ablaze of illumination^ 
She then proceeded to empty the contents of a tin 
vessel into a number of glasses^ placed on the only 
table in the room. 

The chimney^ black and capacious^ was ornamented 
around and above with coffee-pots^ milk-bowls^ cups and 
saucers^ and all the et cetera necessary for the festival. 

Some primitive wooden benches were placed around 
the apartment for the accommodation of the beUes of 
the village. 

It was not long before the Arctic beauties appeared, 
flourishing in the rosy exuberance which proved the 
beneficial influence of a northern cKme. Their deco- 
rations might have vied with the Queen of Otaheite 
herself, in possession of brilliant beads, feathers, gaudy 
flowers and flowing ribbons, which mingled with their 
ebony tresses, and ornamented their finely developed 
forms. Soon arrived their partners, who returning 
from fishing, skipped up without ceremony a kind of 
partially screened loffc adjomiug the room of assembly, 
to exchange their drenched garments for apparel more 
suited to the elegant usages of the dance. 

At each pause of the musicians, refreshments were 
handed round, not the shghtest surprise being mani- 
fested at the evident alacrity with which glasses of 
pure rum were swallowed by the robust ladies of that 
inclement clime. 

To the surprise of Audubon, who naturally sup- 
posed them to be entirely free from mauvaiee honte, 
some of them whom he and his com^^^sv^ ^S^^sc^^is^ 
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met in their rambles^ fled from them like '^ gazelles 
before jackalls/' One bearing a pitcher of water 
dropped it^ and ran to the woods. 

Another in search of a cow, took to the water, and 
waded through it more than waist deep, and then made 
for home with the speed of a frightened hare. So 
marvellous is the transformation effected by the genial 
influence of that extraordinary occurrence — ^a ball in 
Newfoundland. 

But more interesting, if not more curious, is the 
custom preserved among all honest Kentuckians, of 
celebrating the anniversary of their proclamation of 
independence, known as a Kentucky Barbicue. 

One of the many beautiful streams which adorn the 
State is that of the Beargrass Creek, loitering through 
a shady wood of majestic beeches, interspersed with 
walnuts, oaks, elms, and ashes, which extend on either 
side its course. On the banks of these beautiful 
waters is the favored spot for the observance of the 
festival. 

Then in the warmth of Summer, when harvests are 
ripened into gold, and orchards bow their laden 
branches, gentle breezes waft the scent of richest 
flowers, and the woods are melodious with song, the 
free hearted Kentuckians assemble to honor their 
country^s cause. No invitation is given, because every 
one is welcome. For a week or more, all have been 
busy clearing an area for the assembly. The under- 
growth cut down and the low branches lopped off, the 
grass alone is left — a beautifully enamelled pavilion. 
Waggons loaded with contributions from every inha- 
hitant of the State, oxen, Ickama, tv3;]ftL'e^^,N^TSka,<3^«KA 
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fowls, wend their way to the spot. Flagons of every 
beverage, and fruits of every kind arrive too for the 
feast. Columns of smoke from the kindled fires rise 
above the trees, fifty or more cooks bustle to and fro, 
while waiters disperse dishes, glasses, and punch 
bowk, and vases ciiinspned with rich wines. Every- 
thing announces a banquet, as joyous groups emerge 
from out the dark recesses of the woods. White-robed 
maidens on their palfreys, and youthful horsemen on 
prancing steeds advance like the brilliant cortege of a 
tournament. 

Soon the whole arena resounds with merriment. A 
huge cannon gives forth a salute, and a thousand 
cheers mingle with its echoes. It is succeeded by 
orations, sometimes eloquent, and always patriotic. 
The visitors then proceed to the tables, groaning 
under the choice stores of Kentucky's prolific land. 
To toasts and speeches succeeds the dance, groups 
in fairy-like attire, fluttering in the woodland recesses 
looking like the meeting of divinities of classic story, 
or the genii of mythologic lore. 

In the hilarity of the fete, all unhesitatingly mingle 
— ^no ball-room etiquette, artifice, or pomp to alloy 
their pleasures. Some ignoring the dance, show their 
dexterity at the rifle, or display the swiftness of their 
fine Virginian conrsers; hnnters relate their exploits, 
and travellers teU their tales. 

At length comes the preparation for departure, when 
loth to separate, the lover hastens to escort his fair 
one. Mend seizes the arm of Mend, families gather 
into loving groups for their homeward joumeY^ «sid «i 
ends a Kentacky Barbicue. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

A BABE fertility characteiises the Kentuckian State 
as it verges southwards on the land of Tennessee. 
Here a sweep of the so-called " Barrens " may be seen 
enamelled with flowers, numberless, and richly dyed, 
over which the south wind blows, wafting their fra- 
grance, or clothed with magnificent crops of the Indian 
com, &om ten to fifteen feet in height, of tobacco, or 
of wheat waving and golden. 

This luxuriance contrasts picturesquofy with the 
northern positions of the country. These, dreary and 
wild, present only hills of sand, or lines of rugged 
cM, amidst which here and there a torrent dashes with 
menacing roar, and far winding gorges, dark and deep, 
are suddenly disclosed by the juttings of the crag, to 
the dismay of the travellers. Savage wildernesses, too, 
terrible as Dante^s soHtude, are there, which abounding 
in legendary interest, are renowned in Kentuckian 
story, and form not the least attractive attribute of 
these strange romantic regions. There it was that the 
Indians, driven from their original territories, or bunt- 
ing grounds, took up a position to wage a relentless 
war with their aggressors, whose strength was tested 
in many a fierce encounter with the swarthy Shawanees. 
Still to these memorable tracts does many a ^^ sporting 
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pariy ^^ resort, where the remains of rough built tents 
tell of the invincible hunter-warriors, who once held 
them as their own. Dauntless heroes of a different race 
existed, however, ready to dispute the possession of 
every inch of Kentucky land with the tawny settlers. 
Harrod and Boone were distinguished among them/ 
but even they were surpassed in bravery, by one 
whose matchless skill in contest, whose ruthless fero- 
city and indomitable daring were so remarkable, as to 
be regarded by the savages as the result of some fear- 
ful supernatural agency. The superstition acted na- 
turally to their detriment, and increased the power of 
Will Smith, the Forest Chieftain, who, victor in. re- 
peated contests, they looked upon as the evil genius of 
their race — an instrument of vengeance sent by the 
Great Spirit. Their timidity in faciog so terrible an 
enemy was the cause of an irresolution in their attacks 
which usually brought defeat, and facilitated, of course, 
the means of escape for the conqueror. Sometimes 
unexpectedly on the rear of his enemy, at others ahead 
of them, or incomprehensibly iu the very midst of the 
fray, it seemed indeed as though the warrior had a 
'^ charmed Hfe.^' True it was that a spell hung on 
the existence of this extraordioary man, who Kved 
under the shadow of a great and inextinguishable 
sorrow. The bitter remembrance of this it was, which 
inciting a ceaseless desire of revenge, was the secret 
of his restless and sanguinary career. The blight 
of misery as a plague-taint separated him from his 
fellow men. 

Sternly and isolated he lived, for ever haunting tha 
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war path^ or the huntmg trail of the Indians^ bm 
which their hravest leaders disappeared. Eew amcmg 
the Border people approached or yentured to addres 
the dreaded Chieftam. A mystery snrrouiided him, 
which was the source of perpetual conjecture, increased 
hy the very circumstance which appeared to render it 
improbable it should ever be solved ; for this singolar 
being maintained a silence as unbroken as though be 
were dumb^ through which he was commonly known 
as the " Silent Hunter/' 

This appearance of sullen reserve distanced all, and 
those who otherwise would have compassionated his 
sorrows^ or perhaps, even willingly have shared his 
singular fortunes, now denounced him as a ruthless 
and reckless adventurer; very different would have 
been their judgment, could they have penetrated the 
enigma of his soUtary life, and known how cruelly 
scarred had been a heart once quickened by the kind- 
liest and liveliest emotions. Misfortune, which at one 
dread stroke had deprived him of the realization of 
happiness on earth, seemed to have deadened every 
human hope and sympathy, and crushed every social 
instinct within his heart. 

The son of obscure emigrants from the Old World, 
his first unhappiness was to be left an orphan at an 
early age. The next, to be apprenticed to a farmer in 
North Carohna, a miserable miser, who not only sub- 
jected the poor boy to deprivations and the most 
arduous toils, but proved a traitor to the conditions of 
the indentures by which he was bound. These in- 
cluded the privilege of receiving a general school 
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fei education^ instead of which joung Smith was not 

gr taught its merest rudiments. Will, owing in great 

: part to his capacity and inclination for study, com- 

3 bined, doubtless, with the combative impulse often 

I accompanying it, resolved nevertheless to become a 

t scholar. Happily, to aid his good intention, he found 

I an instructress, whose amiability and skill rendered 

3 the task of learning rather a pleasure than a toil. This 

J was Mattie Saunders, the farmer's daughter. Often 

"Will's eyes would unconsciously wander from the page 

to her earnest blue eyes, and then would come such 

sweet gentle tones of remonstrance, that he really 

could scarcely be sorry for the offence. Still he made 

rapid progress, and before long the pupil became the 

teacher. 

In this studious companionship, as time went on, 
more than letters were learnt, though little did either 
Mattie or Will imagine how important an influence 
would be exercised on their destinies, by the hours 
which gKded so swiftly and carelessly by. They loved 
unconsciously, and the sweet secret of their breast first 
made known to them by the father of Mattie, who per- 
ceived the condition of affairs, was revealed to their 
mutual misery. 

From the time of its discovery, the direst tyranny, 
not to say atrocity was practised by Saunders towards 
the poor boy. Deprived of the very necessities of ex- 
istence, he was driven in the midst of winter to sleep 
with but a single threadbare covering, on some hay 
in a bam! Such was the endurance to which he 
bravely submitted for his dear companion's sake. Hia 
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sole consolation was the sympathy expressed by Matbe, 
during his stolen interviews with her. She^ no longer 
permitted to see poor WiU, had her gentle heart lace- 
rated^ by the knowledge of the persecution he suffer 
without the ability of alleviating the misery^ of whidi 
she knew herself to be the innocent cause. Mefl- 
spirited and tender^ she was but tittle fitted to oppose 
the unremitting severity of her father, who having 
amassed for her a considerable fortune, imagined le 
did sufficient for her happiness, by zealously goardiif 
it. His daughter, even on the approach to woman- 
hood was rigorously watched, for the idea of a money- 
less suitor was distracting to him. His maligni^ 
awakened by the affection subsisting between Mattie 
and Will was mercilessly visited on the forlorn orphan 
boy. The patient heroism of love alone could have 
induced Will, naturally of a bold and defiant temper, 
to yield to the degrading servitude he owned. But to 
break from it was to part from Mattie — ^that thought 
was more grievous than aU. So he endured and hoped 
for long, till the increasing severity of the bondage 
became unbearable. Incited by a burning indignation 
he resolved to escape, and stealing to Mattie's room 
one night, told his intention. The child lovers had 
tittie time to indulge their grief — one burst of tears — 
one clasped embrace, and they parted. Mattie's only 
consolation, the last words of her lover, that " when 
he was a great man, he would come back and make 
her his Kttie wife.^' 

With a few crusts and some scraps of clothing, 
Will set forth on his journey to the American capital. 
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^ Curious vicissitudes awaited him. His scanty store 
^ was soon exhausted^ and he was compelled to beg 
li his bread, and seek some wretched shed for shelter 
^ at night. 

On one of these occasions, it was that he was dis- 
covered by the excellent Judge Campbell, who, an 
early riser for the charitable purpose of looking to the 
welfare of his cattle, as well as of his household, on 
visiting his stables, was amazed to find there a pale, 
miserable looking boy, emaciated with deprivation and 
hunger. The good old man could not refrain his tears, 
as he exclaimed, '^ Never while I have a crust must 
this be.'' Eemoved to the Judge's dwelling, for days 
the poor orphan vacillated between life and death, 
unable to explain his unhappy situation, or express 
his gratitude to his deKverers. From the time that 
Will Smith was received into the Judge's family, he 
was treated as one of its members. 

Through a strange coincidence, the very first case 
met with by the Judge, on setting out for the Circuit 
was that of the '^Commonwealth versus Samuel Saun- 
ders, for unlawfully making away with the indentured 
child, known as Will Smith." Campbell, delighted 
with the idea of retribution on the persecutors of his 
IprotegSy whom he loved as a son, gave it his immediate 
attention, and compelled minute investigation of every 
particular of the affair. 

The trial was a singular and terrible scene. Camp- 
bell severe and implacable, sat like another Brutui^ 
resolved for the sentence. 

Mattie too^ the timid Mattie waa ^jRCfiSKsc^ ^^0^^ 
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heartsick^ and agonized by conflicting feelings. Tk 
novelty of her situation^ and its publicity^ were sofi- 
cient alone to overwhelin her gentle nature^ in additki 
to which she had the misery to witness her parenft 
disgrace^ and was distracted by the conviction, tbt 
WilUe, her sole hope and only Mend was lost to her 
for ever. Saunders, trembling and conscious^ awaited 
the verdict, which came as a death knell on his eais, 
as in a solemn tone of denunciation " guilty '' somided 
through the unbroken hush of the court. At that in- 
stant the sound of carriage wheels told an arrival, and 
sent a murmuring agitation through the crowd. The 
excitement was told by the eager curiosity of the peo- 
ple's gaze, to learn the cause. Even Mattie was 
roused from the stupor of despair into which she had 
sunk. A strange vague hope awoke in her breast, and 
scarcely could she conceive the marvellous reality, as 
she beheld enter one whom she could not mistake, 
but so pale, attenuated, as to seem indeed rather a 
spectre, than a living being. But it was the lost one, 
her well remembered companion, whose sudden ap- 
pearance created a sensation impossible to describe. 
His persecutor, horrified at the sight of what he con- 
ceived to be an apparition, swooned, and was taken 
from court. 

The result was, that the conditions of the boy's in- 
dentures were declared by the jury to be forfeited, 
and the sorest sting of aU to the miser — ^he was com- 
pelled to aid in the support and education of the boy, 
until he attained his majority. 

A new hght thus broke on the horizon, hitherto so 
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dark and troubled for Will Smitli. Diligent in im- 
proving the advantages afforded him, before long he 
enjoyed the honorable position of a successfol young 
barrister, and the old Judge on his retirement, had the 
satisfaction of seeing his own career renewed in that 
of his adopted son, as he listened often in an ecstacy 
of admiration to his brilliant vigorous oratory. But 
the most delighting triumph of ail to Will was that he 
could now claim his blue-eyed love, Mattie, as his own. 
In defiance of opposition, he took her for his bride. 
Years of unalloyed happiness were the reward of his 
triab and his toils. Care, sorrow, endurance were 
forgotten, even ambition slumbered, while he basked in 
the contest of his new-found joy. 

But changes awaited him. The noble contest for 
freedom and independence arose, and then all that 
was elevated and unselfish in his nature awoke. 
Wealth, ease, were relinquished with the ready consent 
of Mattie, joyfol if her beloved remained at her side. 
Will's services in his country's cause were unremit- 
ting and effectual. His sincerity was proved by the 
sacrifice of his entire fortune ; for the conclusion of 
hostilities saw him a beggar, the result of his hardly 
earned possessions flown! Energy and enterprise 
he knew must open a &esh path of progress for him. 
The glorious lands beyond the Alleghannies offered 
the best resource; and thither he resolved, if Mattie 
would accompany him, to repair. He met with no 
remonstrance from his sweet wife. Her whitening 
cheek alone told the one pang of consent. 

The journey was long and «cds]LO\\&) \wi;» "^Safc \sair 

K 
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vellers found compensation in the stimulns of no- 
velty^ as well as in the channs of the lovdy scenes 
presented by the new-fonnd lands^ abeadj beazing 
a semblance of civilization from the numerons fofts 
and settlements which appeared. Will, having 
arrived on the borders of the Siddng Sivers, de- 
posited there his family with a powerfal guard in 
camp as their defence^ while be^ carefol to secoie 
further supplies^ pressed on to meet his fidend Boon 
at a given spot. Six days only he was absent, six 
eventful memorable days. Doubly long seemed the 
separation to WiU^s loving hearty for it was the first 
since his marriage. He hurriedly sought the s]pot 
where all that was precious on earth to him re- 
mained — consecrated as home by one blest presence. 

He perceived with astonishment the camp broken 
up and the few remaining emigrants retreating. 
Hastening after them, he sternly demanded his wife 
and children of those whom he had constituted their 
guardians. 

^^ You will find them where you left them; ask the 
Shawanees, they can teU you the rest/' was the reply. 
^^ Traitors," exclaimed Smith, '^you have neglected 
your trust, they are murdered !'' Then with a 
sudden spring at the throat of the hunter who had 
spoken, he hurled him to the ground, and without 
turning to see the result, the wretched man returned 
to the camp. 

He was found there stretched on the floor beside 
the lifeless remains of his Mattie and his children, 
whom he alternately embraced. He then rose, and 
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silently and with an awM solemnity proceeded to 
work for honrs^ until a grave was formed^ large and 
deep^ in which he placed side by side his treasures. 
Their yonngest-bom lay on the fair mother's breast^ 
the eldest^ with the death frown of a hero on his 
brow, stiU grasped the rifle with which he had vainly 
sought to combat the deadly foe! The miserable 
father having completed his task, erected a small pile 
of stones where reposed the remains of his all of 
earthly bUss. Then snatching up his rifle in one hand, 
with the other he waved a farewell to his companions, 
and disappeared following the track of the Shawa- 
nees. 

He never left that track. For years he haunted 
the hunting grounds of the Shawanees, slaying them 
as they slept, or as they sat at their feasts, or as they 
groped in the paths of the forest. Gradually, such 
numbers had fallen under his terrible rifle, that he 
was dreaded as the phantom of murder, and the 
Shawanees deserted their old resorts on the banks 
of the Oreen Siver. As the last of their canoes 
dropped down the stream, a bullet struck one of 
its crew, who fell into the water, dead. The others 
looked up, and saw their fearful enemy retiring into 
he forest. A simple stone sarcophagos, such as are 
common in Kentucky, marks the resting pla^ of 
the " silent hunter,'' whose singular and melancholy 
history ha^ more than once lent its romantic interest 
to fiction. 



\ 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

With untiring zeal Audubon continued to work out 
his great plan — a source to him of perpetual aniicij 
in alternating hopes and fears. The un&ltenDg 
enterprise and powers of endurance^ both mentil 
and physical^ required in the ceaseless labours neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of his task^ alone consti- 
tuted an ordeal that few could sustain. Often days 
and even weeks were passed without the slightest 
results to his researches. Hundreds of miles were 
traversed, woods and shores ransacked in arduous 
toil, and not a single discovery made ! Hunger, 
weariness, disappointment, would necessarily press 
upon the wanderer suffering deprivation in solitude, 
where unprotected he was exposed to the inclemency 
of the atmosphere, and the ruthlessness of the de- 
ments. At such times, when prostrated with fatigue, 
and wearied with the delayed fulfilment of his hopes, 
imagination too would scare him with her cruel phan- 
toms. Sometimes, betaking himself to repose in the 
dreary recesses of the forest, he would be stricken by 
the dread of iUness which should quell for ever his 
aspirations, and destroy all hope of further achieve- 
ment. The fancied yell of the Indians and their 
murderous threats would torture him, or visions of 
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loatlisome snakes entwining him with fatal embrace, 
while vnltnres impatiently eyed the scene, or dreams 
wonld re-enact the sorrowM realities of the past. 
For actual poverty^ had more than once compelled 
him to entertain the idea of throwing away his 
pencils, destroying his drawings, and betaiing him- 
self at once to some more unmediately lucrative 
engagement. 

Added to physical trials, were those* of a moral 
influence — ^the objections, the incredulity, the per- 
suasions or the censure of others. These, though 
unable to deter him from his designs, ever warmly 
cherished — had yet the ill result of increasing the 
actual difficulties of the case. The effect of their 
perpetual representation, moreover, was naturally to 
depress and annoy. 

^'At one period,^' says Audubon, "not a single 
individual seemed to have the least hope of my 
success.^' On delivering his first drawings to the 
engraver, he had not a single subscriber. Never- 
theless, he persevered, and with what success has 
been seen. Nor did prosperity persuade him to relax 
in his endeavours. 

Working early and late he continued to improve 
as far as possible his drawings, as well as diligently 
to collect from his portfolio all that related to the 
habits of the birds represented. At length, after 
years of anxiety, he was presented with the first 
volume of the birds of America. This was in 1835. 
So far, at least, he had the delightfcd assurance of 
the triumph of his hopes. ScrupulousLj c«v£^%skss% 
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the plates^ lie fdt oonvinoed too of thesr improve' 
ment as thqr proceeded^ and looked fonrard oqb< 
fidentl J to the completion of the second yoloiiie. 

Subsequently he visited London and Edinhm^ 
receiving from his Mends in those cities the most 
kindly assistance^ as well as numerous intezestnig 
additions to his collections in some rare and beaatifiDl 
specimens of birds. He was especially delimited 
traversing the Hi^ilands of Scotland. Tbe rocky 
shores of their magnificent lakes^ the splendour of 
their mountains^ and the roar of the torrents, the 
romantic glens^ and picturesque passes^ goj^us 
landscapes and heather-purpled hills^ with dusters of 
the lichen and red-berried mountain ash, awak^ 
his liveliest admiration. 

In the third volume of his illustrations it was 
Audubon's object to give a description of the water- 
birds. Owing to the large size of these spedesiy in 
comparison with those of the land^ the represoi- 
tations were fewer in this^ than in either of the pre- 
ceding volumes. The coloring and engravings, 
however, were considered as superior. It contains 
an amount of not less than sidy new species of 
water-birds, to be met with along the shores and 
streams of the United States. 

The honor which attaches to these discoveries is 
considerably enhanced when we consider the peculiar 
difficulties attending the study of the aquatic species. 
Through rough and tangled forest tracts, and over 
dreary pathless plams the land-bird must patiently 
be followed, but the water-bird as it sweeps the 
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ocean^ or scours the rocks, resorts to retreats which 
are sdmost inaccessible. This Audubon proved, when 
compelled to urge his boat onwards for miles, per- 
haps, beneath a burning sun, tormented the while 
with swarms of insects — to lie on the edge of a pre- 
cipice some hundred feet above the waters, or to 
crawl along its brink in order to procure a single 
specimen I 

American ornithology is rich in the aquatic tribes. 
Of the heron it conta^ numerous spedes. It pos- 
sesses also the cormorant, the pelican, the ibis, the 
curlew, the tern, the petrel, the gull, and others. 

Of the Cormorants the double-crested is the most 
distinguished. It resorts every spring to the islets of 
Labrador, after sojourning for the winter on the 
eastern coasts. In long lines, sometimes forming 
angles, it hovers close over the waters in its flight. 
Occasionally it may be seen to sail in a beautiful 
manner at a considerable height above the surface. 
In order to rise from the water, in which it sinks so 
as to be covered when swimming, it runs beating the 
waves as it goes for many yards, as though to receive 
an impetus before it mounts on wing^ It is fond of 
sunning itself with extended wings, when the glossy 
blended plumage of this beautiful bird, shining in 
the light, is seen to great advantage. Though differ- 
ing in size as well as in the structure of its plumage, 
it closely resembles the cormorant of Morida. It has 
another temporary distinction during the breeding 
season, in the crest or tuft, which consists of a siagle 
line of feathers curved downwards. 
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The Florida Cormorant is a constant resident in the 
country after which it is named. Occasionally it pro- 
ceeds as far as Cape Hatteras. Seldom YentmiDg 
out far to sea, or over land, it is found in bays and 
inlets^ always thus following the windings of the 
shores, though its course should be extended in this 
way to three times the necessary length for reaching 
a given spot. This is the only one of its kind ob- 
served to alight on trees. Among the branches of the 
dark mangrove its nest is formed. Its flight, which 
is more rapid than that of others of its kind, is per- 
formed during its migrations by continued flappings; 
but at other times, sailing more sportively, it is com- 
bined with the most elegant aerial movements. 
In cloudy weather, these birds soar in wide circles 
high into the air, frequently uttering a note not 
unlike that of the Raven. Should the atmosphere 
suddenly change to cold, they may be seen in groups 
of fifty or a hundred, as though assembl^ for 
council, when arranging themselves in angular double 
lines, in marching order, as if by unanimous consent 
they fly swiftly southwards. In fair calm weather 
they betake themselves in flocks to some rocky isle or 
cluster of trees, where, spreading their wings, they 
bask in the sunlight for hours. Swimming and diving 
with great expertness — ^their food consists principally 
of fishes, with which they satisfy the cravings of their 
enormous appetites. Similar in its powers of flight, 
its habits and diet, is the common cormorant, found 
along the coast of Labrador, and rarely seen further 
than the limits of Maryland. 
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In fertile Louisiana the elegant great Blue Heron 
may be seen on the margin of the Ohio, reflected in 
its clear waters, his graceful neck extended, as with 
his golden eye he glances watchfully around. Cau- 
tiously he proceeds till the appearance of his prey — ^a 
perch, perhaps — ^which, troubling the waters, imme- 
diately the heron transfixes with his bill, then spreads 
his broad wings for flight. Possessing an acuteness of 
vision equal to that of the falcon, with a disposition 
extremely suspicious and timid, should he perceive a 
person within half a mile, he will instantly take to 
wing. Only during the love season are these Herons 
seen in pairs, at other times exhibiting a morose desire 
of seclusion, each one securing to himself a certain 
portion as a feeding ground, from which he chases all 
the rest. The excuse may be the enormous appetite 
of these birds, which will not permit a division of 
any booty that may be obtained. 

At the commencement of the love season, when 
their plumage is in full perfection, they show the 
utmost anxiety to render themselves attractive to 
their companions. Should any competition arise, the 
rivals instantly become combatants, when, opening 
their powerful bills and spreading their wings, they 
rush furiously upon each other. For half an hour 
the contest contmues, blows are returned for blows, 
and strokes are parried with the skill of accomplished 
swordsmen. At length the vanquished one, felled to 
the earth, is there left to recover himself, the victor 
departing with the prize. In plantations, thickly 
matted with grasses, roofed with the sombre cypress, 
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their nests are foimdy sometimes on the tops of tlie 
highest trees, sometimes a few feet &om the ground, 
or even on it. The male and female sit alternately, 
receiving food &om each other, which consists of fish, 
frogs, birds, and even the smaller animals. In the 
Carolinas, where are a number of reservoirs and 
streams containing fish, which intersect the lice 
fields, these birds are in great abnndance. 

The Louisiaoian Heron, a constant resident in the 
Carolioas, is found also in the southern parts of the 
Moridas. So deUcate and beaatiful is it in attire 
and form as to be denominated by Audubon the 
Lady of the Waters. With graceful motion and light 
and measured tread, this lovely bird in dignified ease 
leisurely traverses the Morida beaches, with so faiiy- 
like a step as to leave no trace upon the sand. In 
this way it exhibits to perfection the glowing tints of 
its pendant crest, the beautifully blended plumage of 
its back and wings and its graceMy Ming train. 
Always sociable, this bird migrates in company with 
the blue heron, or night egret, and frequently asso- 
ciates also with the white, the yeUow crowned, and 
the night herons. Light, irregular, and swift in 
flight, it moves with its feUow birds in an undulating 
manner, in long lines, rather widely separated. 

The Night Heron as well as the Snowy Heron 
closely resemble in their habits the rest of the species, 
the Blue Heron emulating that of Louisiana, in the 
ease and grace of its motions. 

Prequenting the Moridas, abounding more towards 
the south, are the Brown Pelicans, the most interesting 
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of their species. Hovering over the waters, diving for 
prey, or sltunbering midst the mangrove^s branches, 
these birds there exist in multitudes. Despite their 
weighty proportions, they possess great powers of 
flight, being able not only to remain many hours 
on wing, but to rise high in the air, where they per- 
form the most beautiful evolutions. In genial wea- 
ther, congregating in groups, as though for social 
enjoyment, they rise, flock after flock, in broad cir- 
des, till they reach, perhaps, the height of a mile, 
when with their wings constantly extended, the} 
float gracefully, coursing each other, as if in au 
aerial labyrinth, for an hour or more at a time. 
Suddenly with wonderful velocity they dart down- 
wards and settle on the waters, where they ride 
like a dusky fleet along the billows. Or sometimes 
alighting among their feivorite mangroves, they 
spread their wings to the breeze. When about to 
repose, they rest upon the saad, or remain standing, 
when they draw their head between their shoulders, 
raise one of their feet, place their bills upon their 
backs, and so betake themselves to slumber. Imme- 
diately on the return of the tide, of which they have a 
most unerring intuition, they all start up, and spread- 
ing their ample pinions, soar in search.of prey. They 
are also in a remarkable degree weather-wise, and 
should they be seen fishing in retired places, it is the 
sure precursor of a storm. On the contrary, when 
they venture out to sea, it is a certain indication of 
fair weather. 

The Frigate Pelicans are closely allied in their ha- 
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bits, as in many of their cliaracteristics^ to the Vultme. 
Like it rapacions, ferocious, and slothful^ their predo- 
minating traits are anything but attractive. Unscrn- 
pnlonsly these birds pillage each other's nests, in order 
to- construct their own with less exertions ; lord it ova 
others weaker than themselves, and even devour indis- 
criminately the young of every species. They exhibit 
extraordinary dexterity in collecting materials for the 
construction of their nests, and when flitting swiftly 
on wing they break off the twigs of trees in passing, 
just as though for amusement, by a single snap d 
their powerful biUs. 

The Frigate Pelican possesses a power of flight 
equalled by few other birds, surpassing as it does tibat 
of the GuU, the Tern, and the Hawk in its velocitr. 
Darting from on high in pursuit of its prey, which the 
keenness of its vision enables it to perceive at a great 
distance, it boldly contests the possession of it with 
any rival that may approach. In that case, glancing 
from side to side, it surrounds the enemy with such 
strategic skill, as effectually to cut off all hope of re- 
treat, until at length he is found to drop the prej 
from his open bill. Several of his own species then 
observing the good fortune of the Pelican, smitten 
with envy, enclose him for a combat. Dashing to- 
wards him on widely extended wings, they writhe 
around in wide circles, each one as it overtakes him 
lashing him with its pinions, and fighting for the 
treasure. In this manner, passing from bill to bill, 
the poor captive is carried through the air. With the 
early dawn, this bird commences his pilgrimage in 
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search of prey. Before the awakening of any of the 
more amiable songsters^ he emerges &om his roosting 
place stealthily. Onwards he sails towards the deep, 
when the richly-tinted green waters lie still unglad- 
dened by the snn. Then flapping his pinions far into 
the pure azure he soars and floats around. Again 
descending with half closed wing he makes towards 
the sea, and having secured his food shoots away. 

Or in the gloom of a gathering hurricane, when the 
misty air and lurid sky, muttering thunder, and angrily 
rolling billows, all give evidence of its approach, he 
may be seen gallantly awaiting the storm. Should he 
not be able to force a passage against its fury, he keeps 
Ms ground by balancing himself in the air hke the 
Hawk. For three successive springs the plumage of 
this bird increases in beauty, the green, purple, and 
bronze tints acquiring greater distinctness. 

Another species of these birds is the American 
"White Pelican, so named by Audubon in distinction 
to the White Pelican of Europe; it varies but slightly 
in its habits from the rest of its tribe. 

Its snowy plumage, when unsoiled, as on rising from 
the water, is extremely beautiful, as well as its broadly 
expanded crest and eyes of diamond brightness. 

America possesses a variety of the Ibis in the 
Scarlet, the White, the Brown, the Glossy, and the 
Wood Ibis. The latter frequents the banks of forest 
pools, swamps, and the Pine Barrens. In desolate 
recesses, where the abounding cypresses, hung with 
lichens, form a complete labyrinth of shade, it is seen. 
In many respects it resembles the Pelican and Yultore^ 
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as in the greediness with which it feeds; after which 
it remains for hours in a state of repletion. Its ap- 
pearance is beautiful, from the fine contrast of its pure 
white plumage with its raven-tipped wings. When 
at rest it places the biU against the breast^ in the 
manner of the Pelican. 

The American Flamingo, resembling the Ibis in 
some of its traits, frequents the coasts of Morida. It 
is remarkable for the splendour of its apparel, being 
entirely scarlet, with the exception of the biU, the half 
of which, as well as the points of each wing, is of 
black. Its eyes are blue. 

One of the most curious a^ddst the feathered tribes 
of which the New World boasts, is the Oyster Catcher. 
It may be considered a constant resident in the States, 
and has an extensive range, being found successively 
along the coast, from Maryland to the Gulf of Mexico 
— ^the shores of the Moridas, the Middle States, North 
Carolina and Labrador. Bemaining among the sands 
or rocky shores of streams and bays, it is never found 
inland. This species is seldom seen in greater num- 
bCTS than from one to three or four pairs, except 
indeed in winter, when they assemble cosily in 
parties of twenty-five or thirty. Remarkably digni- 
fied in its demeanor, this bird is attractive as well 
as interesting in its appearance, from the peculi- 
Harity of its long, slender, but powerful bill, and 
its handsome plumage, the beauty of which is es- 
pecially exhibited when on wing. Similar in the 
colours of its apparel to the ivory-billed Woodpecker, 
. the snowy hue of thft lower ^jortions is rendered 
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more effective from the brilliant tints of its coral 
bill, and the transpareut whiteness of its wings, with 
the blended jets of their tips, altogether present a most 
striking combination. Its flight, swift and gra^^fol, is 
also powerful and sustained, sometimes accompanied 
also by the most extraordinary evolutions. When in 
groups they pass impetuously, wheeling; then, suddenly 
checking their course, return, not low over the sur- 
&ce of the water as before, but soaring high. Then 
forming themselves iato ranks, presenting a broad 
front, in a moment, as though alarmed, again they 
close, and dive towards the sands or the waves. 
Should they be aimed at then, the shot generally 
strikes more than one, but the rest as soon as aware 
of danger meet in a straggling line, and are soon out 
of sight or reach. Yigilant and timid, this bird is 
constantly on the alert. Should it perceive any one 
watching it, immediately it sends forth a loud, shrill 
cry of alarm, and on being approached, thongh fearing 
neither for nest nor young, flies entirely out of view. 
Thus the only means of observing its habits, Audu- 
bon found, was in the use of the telescope. When 
quietly pursuing its occupations, it is observed often 
to probe the sand to the full length of its biU. This 
weapon too, it ingeniously insinuates between the 
sheU like a chisel ; in this manner seizing and devour- 
ing the oysters. Sometimes it dashes the shell against 
the sand, until broken^ and thus the contents are ob- 
tained. Swimming for yards at a time, it catches up 
shrimps and crabs, and may be seen patting the sand, 
to force out the insects, which it greedily swallows. 
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It does not form any regolar nest^ but merelj 
scratches the sand till a hollow is formed^ where ik 
eggs are deposited. On these, like the Turtle, it does 
not sit. Sometimes, however, when laid on the baie 
rock, as found on the coast of Labrador and the 
Bay of Punday, the bird broods in the fashion of 
others of the feathered species. It must not be cen- 
sured as entirely careless of its young, as it always 
seeks for places in which to deposit its eggs, spds 
covered with fragments of shells, or sea weeds, in order 
that they may be hidden. Should it be molested when 
sitting, moreover, it screams loudly, at the same time 
flyiog over and around the enemy, so as to evince the 
utmost solicitude. 

Equally interesting, from its curious habits, is the 
Anhinga or Snake bird. In the most secluded swamps, 
among the forest branches, or on the margin of streams 
and lakes it is found. It frequents Louisiana, Greorgia, 
Alabama and the Moridas. 

On the bough of the tallest cypress, the female may 
be seen closely brooding over her eggs. Meanwhile 
her partner, with outspread wings, his fan-like tail 
extended, soars afar, glancing alternately at his com- 
panion, then keenly around for their enemies. Higher 
and higher in wide bold circles he floats upward until, 
a mere speck, he mingles with the azure expanse. 
Suddenly with closed wings he dashes downward, and 
alighting on the edge of the nest, gazes fondly on his 
beloved. 

As the young develop in strength, they may be 
seen to test it by standing upright in the nest, and 
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flapping their wings for several minutes at a time. 
Soon after they are forced by their parents to leave 
the home of their infancy, in order that another brood 
may be reared in their stead. The Anhinga seldom 
frequents the immediate vicinity of the sea, preferring 
rivers and lakes in the lower and level parts of the 
country. The Moridas, from their number of stagnant 
streams and pools, possessing abundance of fish, rep- 
tiles, and insects, especially attract it. Never is it met 
with on clear or rapid waters, and a singular fact in 
connection with its habits is, that it invariably selects 
sojourning places where it is debarred the means of 
escape from its enemies. 

Thus it never frequents a pool completely enclosed 
by trees. Preferring the most impenetrable morasses, 
it lurks amidst the topmost boughs of some trees grow- 
ing from out a pond in its centre, as in this com- 
manding situation, it is the better enabled to perceive 
the approach of an enemy. In securing its prey, it 
never plunges from an eminence, though sometimes it 
drops silently into the water, but only for the purpose 
of swimming, and afterwards diving for booty. In- 
variably it returns to the same roosting places, gene- 
rally on the shore of a stream, or else directly over the 
water. 

To these retreats it hastens after feeding, where 
basking in the sun, it stands erect, its long wings 
and large fan-like tail extended, throwing out its 
slender head and neck in the most curious manner, 
with sudden jerks, while with its beautiful bright 
eyes it glances around. The Anhinga is a very ex- 

L 
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pert diver^ plnngmg, and instantlj disappearing s 
Hghtlj as not even to cause a ripple on the siir&c( 
Though nsnally but partially eme^ed when swinmmij 
on the least alarm it sinks farther, so as to hide itse 
from sight. From the pecuhar motioiis of its hea 
and neck^ which cause it to resemble the form of 
snake^ it takes its name. 
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CHAPTEE Xm. 

The Scottish Capital, above all other cities, seems to 
have been associated by Audubon with pleasant and 
grateful recollections. 

He had wandered among the exquisite scenes of 
the highlands, delighted with the natural beauties of 
this northern land, where, as an additional charm, 
dwelt not a few of his warmest admirers and steadfast 
friends. The most affectionate testimony appears in 
his '' Biography,'' to the kindness and assistance re- 
ceived from them, in various ways, and a special 
tribute of thanks is offered to Dr. Argyle Eobertson, 
as well as to Mr. William Macgillivray, whose talents 
Audubon acknowledges to have been of the most im- 
portant service to him in the production of his great 
work. 

Nor was a less earnest remembrance of Audubon 
retained by his friends, numbering among them 
Christopher North, whose pages contain the follow- 
ing happy delineation of an evening spent with the 
great naturalist : — * 

"We were sitting one night, lately,'* he says, "all 
alone by ourselves, almost unanimously eyeing the 

^ Nootes AmbrofliauBa. 



i 
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embers^ fbre without flame^ in the many-yisionei 
grate^ but at times aware of the symboLs and em- 
blems there beautifully built up of the ongoings of 
human life^ when a knocking; not loud^ but reso- 
lute^ came to the front door. At first we supposedit 
might be some late home-going knight-errant^ fromi 
feast of shells^ in a mood between 'malice and true 
love/ seeking to disquiet the slumbers of old Christo- 
pher^ in expectation of seeing his night-cap (wludi 
he never wears) popped out of the window, and hear- 
ing his voice (of which he is chary, in the open air) 
simulating a scold upon the audacious sleep-breaker. 
So we benevolentiy laid back our head on our easy 
chair^ and pursued our speculations on the state d 
affairs in general — ^and more particiJarly on the flonn- 
dering fall of that inexplicable people— the Whigs. 
We had been wondering, and of our wondering fonnd 
no end, what could have been their chief reasons for 
committing suicide. It appeared a case of very sm- 
gulai/elo de Be — ^for they had so timed the 'rash act,' 
as to excite suspicion in the pubUc mind, that his 
majesty had committed murder. Circumstances, 
however, had soon come to light that proved to 
demonstration, that the ministry had laid violent 
hands on itself, and effected its purpose by stranga- 
lation. There was the fatal black ring visible round 
the neck — ^though a mere thread, there were the blood- 
shot eyes protruding from the sockets; and there, 
sorriest sight of all, was the ghastiy suicidal snule, 
last reUc of the laughter of despair I But the knock- 
ing would not leave off; and listening to its character, 
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we felt assured it came from the fist of a Mend. So 

we gathered up our slippered feet from the rug, lamp 

in hand, stalked along the lobbies, unchained and 

unlocked the oak which our fEuthfol night-porter, 

Somnus, had sported — and lo ! a figure, muffled up 

in a cloak, and furred like a Euss, advanced famiH- 

arlj into the hall, extended both hands, bade God 

bless us, and pronounced, with somewhat of a foreign 

accent, the name in which we and the world rejoiced, 

^ Christopher North ! ' We were not slow in returning 

the hug fraternal, for who was it, but the 'American 

woodsman?' — even Audubon himself — fresh from 

the Floridas, and breathing of the pure air of far-off 

Labrador 1 

''Three years, and upwards, had fled since we had 

taken farewell of the fllustrious ornithologist— on the 

same spot — at the same hour; and there was some- 
thing ghost-Kke in such return of a dear friend from a 

distant region, almost as from the land of spirits. It 
seemed as if the same moon looked at us — ^but then, 
she was wan, and somewhat sad — ^now, clear as a 
diamond, and aU the starry heavens wore a smile. 
^Our words, they were no mony feck' — ^but in less 
time than we have taken to write it — ^we two were 
sitting cheek by jowl, and hand in hand, by that 
essential fire — ^while we showed by our looks that 
we both felt, now they were over, that three years are 
but as one day ! The cane coal-scuttle, instinct with 
spirit, beeted the fire of its own accord, without word 
or beck of ours, as if placed there by the hands of 
one of our wakeful Lares ; in globe of ^xvs^es^t ^t^^- 
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tal the Glenlivet shone; unasked^ the bright brass 
kettle began to whisper its sweet tmder-song; and a 
centenary of the fairest oysters, native to onr isle, 
turned towards ns their languishing eyes, unseen the 
Nereid that had on the instant wafted them from, the 
procreant cradle-beds of Prestonpans. Grace said, 
we drew in to supper, and hobnobbing, from elegant 
long-shank, down each naturalist's gullet graciously 
descended, with a gurgle, the mildest, the meekest, 
the very Moses of ales. 

'^ Audubon, ere half an hour had elapsed, found an 
opportunity of telling us that he had never seen us 
in a higher state of preservation — and in a low voice 
whispered something about the 'Eagle renewing his 
youth/ We acknowledged the kindness by a remark 
on bold bright birds of passage, that find the seasons 
obedient to their will, and wing their way through 
worlds, still rejoicing in the perfect year. But too 
true friends were we, not to be sincere in all we 
seriously said; and while Audubon confessed that he 
saw rather more plainly than when we parted the 
crowfeet in the comers of our eyes, we did not deny 
that we saw in him an image of the Falco Leucoce- 
phalus, for that looking on his 'carum caput,' it 
answered his own description of that handsome and 
powerful bird, viz., Hhe general colour of the 
plumage above is dull hair brown, the lower parts 
being deeply brown, broadly margined with greyish 
white.' But here he corrected us, for 'surely, my 
dear ^friend,' quoth he, 'you must admit I am a 
living specimen of the adwLt lovid, and you remember 
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my description of him in my first volume/ And 
thus blending our gravities and our gaieties^ We sat 
facing one another^ each with his last oyster oil the 
prong of his trident^ which disappeared like aD 
mortal joys, between a smile and a sigh. 

''It was quite a noctes. Audubon told us — ^by 
snatches — ^all his travels, history, and many an anec- 
dote interspersed of the dwellers among the woods, 
birds, beasts, and man/' 

This enthusiastic record is equalled by that of the 
travellers,* who, during a journey by canal route 
from Philadelphia, chanced, through good fortune, to 
have Audubon for their companion. 

Through the noise and bustle, round about them, 
of the crowd on board the boat, his well known name 
sounded on their ears. 

"Mr. Audubon is last on the list/' observed the 
speaker, "I fear he will not get a bed, we are so 
crowded.*' 

"What, is it possible Mr. Audubon can be^on 
board?" they rejoined, "the man of all others in the 
world we wanted most to see. Where ? Which is 
he?" 

"He is actually in this very cabin," "said their 
informant, "there," he added, poiuting to a hiuge pile 
of blankets and fur, which, stretched upon one of the 
benches, looked like the substantial bale of some 
western trader. "What, that Mr. Audubon!" ex- 
claimed the travellers — whose names were at the 

* Talk about birds and Auduboa. — North American 
Review. 
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moment called out by the captain as entitled to the 
first choice of berths. This privilege they openly 
renounced in favour of Audubon. And now the 
green ball stirred a little^ half tamed upon its narrow 
resting-place^ after awhile sat erects and showed that 
there was a man inside of it I A patriarchal beard 
fell white and wavy down his breast; a pair of hawk- 
like eyes gleamed sharply out from the frizzy shroud 
of cap and collar. The lookers-on drew near, with 
a thrfll of irrepressible curiosily. The moment their 
eyes beheld the noble contour of that Soman faice, 
they felt it could be Ae, and no one ebe. Audubon 
it was, in this wilderness garb, hale and alert with 
sixty winters on his shoulders, like one of his old 
eagles, "feathered to the heel.'' He looked, as they 
had dreamed, the antique Plato, with his fine classic 
head and lofty mien, the valorous and venerable 
sage. 

The travellers, soon on intimate terms with their 
admired companion, were delighted in listening to the 
ever fresh relation of his exploits, discoveries, and 
experiences, instructive from the singular stores of 
knowledge and profound accuracy of information the 
naturalist displayed. Somewhat silent in general, 
his conversation was impulsive and fragmentary. A 
meUow Gallic idiom marked his speech. 

When ashore the travellers found he out- 
stripped in walking, with perfect ease, his con- 
siderably younger companions; whfle the clearness 
and power of his vision showed how entirely the 
vigor of his constitution was retained. One clear. 
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fine morning, when passing throngh a particularly 
picturesque region, his keen eyes, with an abstracted 
intense expression peculiar to them, were gazing over 
the scenery, when suddenly he pointed with his finger 
to the fence of a field, about two hundred yards ofif, 
with the exclamation, " See, yonder is a fox-squirrd, 
running along the top rail, it is not often I have seen 
one iQ Pennsylvania/' 

As not one other person in the group who looked 
in the direction with him, could detect the creature 
at all, his companions felt some scepticism as to 
whether he could discern the object so distinctly, as to 
discover its species, and curiously asked him if he 
were sure that it was b, /ox-squirrel ? 

Audubon smiled, as fiBshing his eagle's glance 
upon them, he answered, ''Ah! I have an Indian's 
eyes." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Spite the entlmsiastic admiratioii of Audubon for the 
Scottish Highlands^ and the numerous attractions^ as 
well as gratefcd associations that linked Tn'm to the 
English metropolis, which he subseq^uentfy visited, his 
heart yearned for the majestic woods of his bdoTed 
land. 

Previous to his departure for America, however, ike 
gladness of anticipated return to his native shores, the 
satisfaction of witnessing the increasing success of his 
work, and the encouragement afforded him by a still 
extending circle of subscribers in Europe, were sources 
of happiness alloyed by one distress — ^anxiety respect- 
ing the precarious health of his wife. The thought 
of separation too, and his approaching absence 
heightened his solicitude, denied that dearest consola- 
tion of watching over its object. But at this trying 
juncture, he was solaced by the ready sympathy and 
benevolence of friendship, ia the unfailing kindness of 
Mr. Philips, at that time the medical adviser of his 
family, whom he had but recently numbered among 
the subscribers to his work. The hberality and kind- 
ness of this excellent man is recorded with the warmest 
eulogy by Audubon, who gratefully makes mention of 
his services, together with those received from his ex- 
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cellent friends. Dr. Argyle Robertson, Dr. Roscoe, and 
Dr. Carswell. 

The courtesies of acquaintance between Mr. PhiKps 
and Audubon soon ripened into intimacy, and many 
an instance occurred. which proved to the naturalist, 
not only the worth of his friend^s attachment, but the 
value of his enhghtenment, experience, and superior 
medical skill. Audubon's situation at the time, more- 
over, caused him to receive, as weU as to remember, 
with especial gratitude, the generous assistance which 
it was in the power of his friend, by unremitting pro- 
fessional attention to afford. Thus assured of an un- 
ceasing watchfulness during his absence, over the deli- 
cate condition of his wife's health, he was enabled to 
leave the English shores with a peaceftd assurance 
of heart, to which he would otherwise have been a 
stranger. 

In August, therefore (1836), he proceeded on his 
voyage. Lingering at Boston, he had the gratification 
of an introduction to NuttaU, distinguished alike for 
his acquirements in zoology, botany, and mineralogy, 
who arrived at the city from his recent excursion over 
the Eocky Mountains to the Pacific, during Audubon's 
stay. Endowed with the most disinterested zeal for 
science, he at once generously presented Audubon with 
every prize of ornithological discovery in his possession, 
inscribing at the same time, in his journal, all that 
related to the habits of the several species. 

To Philadelphia Audubon then hastened, in order 
to examine the collection of Dr. Townsend in that city. 
At New York, he obtained, in a Ni^eet, ds^j&^ssjL^&Ssir 
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tions to his list of subscribers. Amving at Fhili- 
delphia^ be aiudouslj sougbt access to the sdentifie 
treasury of Townsend, indefatigable in bis endea?OD 
to concentrate in bis own publication tlie fruits of all 
previous research. As before, however, Philadelplib 
afforded him but little encouragement, many df its 
inhabitants, though the self-styled lovers of science, so 
fax from assisting his efforts, objecting even to 
viewing the collection of Townsend, as well as to 
desire of incorporating its discoveries with his own. 

Such opposition was the more uncalled for, since it 
was entirely at variance with the wishes of the pos- 
sessor of the specimens in question, who^ absent at 
that time, afterwards evinced the warmest desire to 
render his acquisitions of service to Audubon, who, 
spite of all obstacles, at length succeeded in his hopes 
regarding them. Prom Philadelphia, he bent his 
course towards Baltimore, and from thence to Charles- 
ton. While here, he received the intelligence of his 
having been elected a member of the Ornithological 
Society of London. 

Prom New Orleans, down the Mississippi, through 
its south-west pass, he proceeded, and arrived in April 
(1837), at the Mexican Gulf, pausing now and then 
for the purpose of exploring the islands dotting its 
inlets. 

In these excursions often he wandered through 
muddy swamps for whole days, exposed in addition to 
the terrible ordeal of a scorching sun, rendered still 
more unendurable by the swarms of insects which pre- 
vailed. At a later date, during several cross journey- 
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ings over the country, lie was compelled to wade 

* ihrougli uncultivated wastes, by tracks more resembling 
'• quagmires than roads, plodding thus daily, supported 
I only bywhatever chance provisionthebarbarityofthe 

; land might afford. 

At night the arduous enterprise was exchanged, not 

^ for the refreshment of downy bed and piUows, but the 

"' miserable shelter, perhaps, of a cart, in which, lying 

* cranq^ed, he was slowly jolted onwards till dawn, when 

* his researches were again renewed ! Though not a 
' single discovery resulted from his toilsome wanderings 
'- at this period, they proved, nevertheless, profitable, as 

* well as interesting; since he thus obtained not only a 
more accurate knowledge of the migratory movements 
of several species, already known to him, but under- 
stood moreliatinctty Jr geographical distribution. 

Touching in his homeward course at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York, where he remained a fort- 
night, he again paused at Liverpool, for the pleasure 
of once more greeting his numerous friends there, be- 
fore proceeding to join His family in London. This 
meeting we readily conceive to have been productive of 
unusual gratification and deUght. After an interval 
of anxious separation, doubly joyful for Audubon was 
reunion to the beloved companion of his life. The 
gladness of the family gathering too, we imagine to 
have been increased, by the especial interest and 
hilarily natural to iSe oLsion-iie introduction of 
one in her newly formed several relations, a daughter, 
a sister, and a bride; for the son of Audubon, who 
had accompanied him in his recent expedition, had but 
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lately been tuiited to the daughter of his friend^ Dr. 
Bachman. 

The "Birds of America*' proceeded satisfactorily, 
though several subscribers manifested impatience for 
the completion of the work, and some even discon- 
tinued their subscriptions. Out of deference to the 
wishes of these, Audubon was induced to crowd, occa- 
sionally, a number of species into one plate, and fortu- 
nate it was that a laudable regard for his cherished 
plan prevented him from further acquiesence to its 
detriment. 

At this period. Dr. Townsend, after an absence of 
four years, returned to Philadelphia, with a second 
store of rarities. These, immediately forwarded by the 
kindness of his fellow labourer, reached Audubon only 
a few weeks before closing the engravings of his 
plates. A fresh perplexity thus arose. He reflected. 
To exclude any discovery from his volumes was im- 
possible. Yet subscriptions continued to diminish, 
many refusing even to take the few remaining num- 
bers, which would have rendered their copies complete. 
Obstacles and oppositions Audubon felt persuaded he 
must encounter to the end of his career. The promised 
realization of his plans — ^the completion of his work, 
worthily and honorably, notwithstanding all impedi- 
ments, was his noble ambition and his single aim. 
This he resolved to accomplish, though at'ijfe cost of 
forfeiting every single subscriber, and he succeeded. 

He was honored shortly after this date by a diploma 
from the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 
Aided by the dfligence of his friend, Mr. Bobert 
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Havell, the engraver of the "Birds of America/' to 
whose assiduity and care Audubon frequently bears 
grateftd testimony, he was enabled to offer his illustra* 
tions with unfailing punctuality to the public, till the 
completion of the fourth volume. 

It was here Audubon's design to describe with 
fidelity and accuracy the various species of birds within 
the limits of the United States and territories. In 
addition to more familiar warblers, such as the Swal- 
low, the Thrush, the Wren, the Knch, and the Spar- 
row, America possesses more than one specimen of 
that songster of poetic celebrity — the Lark, associated 
imperishably through the exquisite invocation of Shel- 
ley, with the melody of art, no less than that of 
nature. 

The beautiful meadow Lark of America may be 
found in the Floridas, Louisiana, and Carolina, where 
it abounds during the winter. Its resorts are grassy 
spots where flowers in rich luxuriance give forth their 
fragrance beneath golden floods of sunlight. In re- 
treats like these, ere yet the moon has disappeared in 
the west, or the crystal dew-drops of the morning are 
brushed from off the boughs, and the many warblers 
of the forest still slumber in wood and brake, the 
buoyant Lark arises on light pinions, and gladly 
launches into the pure air. His powers refreshed by 
repose, he awaits with joy-glowing breast the answer- 
ing notes of his beloved, whom he implores with the 
heart-touching melody of his song. She yet lingers-^ 
to his siQging accents, loud and clear, comes no reply. 

Impatiently he then glances round, and irritated at 
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her continued absence^ seeks the refage of some ver- 
durons shade in which to indulge his chagrin. Loudlj 
he then calls^ as if reproachfully^ or even in anger, 
when suddenly all is changed to tenderness at the 
timid gentle tones which tell the coming of his love. 
His wings are spread immediately, and with sprightly 
bliss he flies to meet her. 

Precious moments of mutual rapture are then 
passed, and the tale of their affection is melodiously 
told, when sweet assurance of undying fidelity are 
given in answer to genfle chidings for delay. The 
flight of the meadow Lark is peculiar. Suddenly 
springing from the ground, with the flittering move- 
ment of a young bird, it pauses for a while in its 
course, glanciag at the same time backwards, as 
though suspicious of danger. 

K pursued, it moves more swiftly, sailing and beat- 
ing its wings alternately, until it floats far into the 
bright azure, Kke a spirit of gladness, away. Migrat- 
ing always by day, it is sometimes seen in groups of 
fifty or a hundred, flying above the tallest forest trees. 
Cases of single combat not unfrequenfly occur by the 
way, when the fugitive foes who have wandered from 
the track to indulge their wrath, are aU at once recon- 
ciled — ^hasten their flight to overtake their companions 
in their course, and the march is peaceably continued. 
On the approach of Spring, these flocks are broken up, 
and the male birds continue the migration alone. At 
this season, the beauty of their plumage, as well as the 
elegance of their motions, is much increased, their 
notes flow forth in rapturous intricate harmony of soul- 
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moving joy^ and the grace of eveiy external indication 
proves the refining, elevating infi.uence of the passion 
which thrills their breasts. 

A cavily scooped in the gronnd serves to form their 
nest. It is lined with the softest verdurous substances 
and matted leaves are placed around to conceal it. 
The meadow Lark displays the utmost soHcitude for its 
young, and an intuitive benevolence seems to prevail 
with r^ard to this tender^ loving bird^ the &rmer^ 
while catting his hay^ always^ it is said^ respecting the 
tuft in which its nest is placed^ which is seldom de- 
stroyed by children even. 

Frequenting the vicinity of the sea^ the shore Lark 
is found on the high wild tracts of Labrador. Amidst 
the curious vegetation of this inclement land^ where 
from out gorgeous clifiEs clad with dangling snow-drifts 
furious cataracts pour towards the plain^ it seeks a 
home. Amongst the mosses and lichens which in 
snowy tufts or tinted embroidery of green, cover 
the dark granitic-looking expanse of the country, 
the shore Lark places her nest so carefuUy, as to 
make it appear a part of the natural v^etation, the 
similarity of colour between the mosses and the at- 
tire of tibe bird forming an additional defence for it. 
The nesty which is composed of the finest grasses, 
forms as it were a bed about two inches thick, aad is 
rendered additionally comfortable, from its soft inner 
lining of feathers. 

The male of this species has a very sweet song, 
though not protracted. Springing from the rock, it 
soars for about forty yards, then, after ^jer&rmixv.^ ^ 
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few evolutions, returns to the ground, during which 
time, its chaunt is begun and ended. Another, and 
one of the most interesting among the specimens of 
American Ornithology is the Mango Humming Bird, 
emulating, in the splendour of its apparel, the gem- 
like lustre of that celestial pilgrim, the most beau- 
tiful among the feathered inhabitants of the Indian 
Isles, known as the Bird of Paradise. 

The Mango Humming Bird is thus described. ^' In 
those warm climates, where the Bignonias and other 
tubular flowers that bloom throughout the year, -and 
innumerable insects that sport in the sunshine, afford 
an abundance of food, these lively birds are the 
greatest ornaments of the gardens and forests. Such 
in most cases is the brilliancy of their plumage, that I 
am unable to find apt objects of comparison, unless I 
resort to the most brilliant gems and the richest 
metals. So rapid is their flight, that they seem to 
outstrip the wind. Almost always on the wing, we 
scarcely see them in any other position. Living on 
the honeyed sweets of the most beautiful flowers, and 
the minute insects concealed in their corollas, they 
come to us as ethereal beings, and it is not surprising 
that they should have excited the wonder and admira- 
tion of mankind.^' 

This genus consists of upwards of a hundred species, 
all of which, it is said, are peculiar to the Continent of 
America and the adjoining Islands. 

Contrasted with these amiable songsters, are those 
birds which, delighting in rapacity and cruelty, are 
the terror of the winged tribes. The evil character of 
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these^ superstitioii has not failed to magnify and invest 
with a thousand imaginary horrors. Thus that so- 
called ominous bird, the Eaven, is maligned and per- 
secuted. His usefulness entirely forgotten, a war of 
extermination is mercilessly waged against him, and 
his retreats attacked, even though at the cost of the 
greatest peril to the invaders, his nest being invariably 
placed in the most inaccessible cavities of the rock. 

In America^ the Eaven which frequents the middle, 
western, and northern portions of the States, usually 
resorts to mountams, banks of rivers, rocky shores, 
and the difife of deserted islands. Species of the Crow 
are ilso met with. The roosting places of these birds 
are singularly interesting. ^^ They chose,'^ Audubon 
tells us, "the margin of ponds, lakes, and rivers, upon 
the rank weeds.'^ 

The observations of other travellers have, however, 
met with them in very different situations. Among 
the hills of the green river country, Kentucky, they 
may be seen streaming over head in great numbers. 
An unusual noise is then produced in the air. On 
advancing in the direction with them, the sound grows 
in volume, till it bursts forth in a commingled roar of 
notes and beating wings, which is absolutely deafening. 
All around for the space of half an acre, the cracking 
trees bend beneath multiplied thousands of crows, 
shifting and flapping with unceasing movement, every 
one screaming his vociferous "caw^' in boisterous 
emulation. Eesembling a pigeon roost very closely, 
it differs in this respect, that by the time dark sets in, 
the crows are aU quiet, sitting black and stUL^ \sl 
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heaped masses^ as they are defined against the dim 
sky. In the pigeon roost on the contrary, the heavy 
thundering of myriad wings rolls on without ceasing; 
till just before day.* 

The Vulture, with several species of the Hawk, are 
also inhabitants of the Western World, the Owl, of 
which there exists a great variety, and the Eagle. 
Among the latter, the White-headed Eagle is espe- 
cially distinguished. The noble bird is renowned for 
his strength, his courage, and his remarkable powers 
of flight. As winter advances along the shore of the 
Mississippi, he may be seen. Erect on the summit of 
the tallest tree, adorning the banks of that proud stream, 
his keen eye eagerly viewing the expanse around, sits 
this ruthless monarch among birds, the terror of all 
aerial and aquatic wanderers. Should everything 
remain tranquil, he is warned by a cry from his com- 
panion to continue patient for a while, to which the 
Eagle replies in tones described as resembling the 
laugh of a maniac. Silently he watches, regardless of 
the insignificant Seal or Widgeon, which crosses the 
current, until at length he is roused by the sight of a 
Swan, her snowy form moving gracefully, as she saQs 
with majestic ease along the waters. Then it is that 
the exulting shriek of the Eagle is borne over the 
stream, striking the ear of the Swan with terror, as, 
flapping her large wings, with out-stretched neck and 
animated eye, she watches the enemy^s approach. Dart- 
ing through the air like a lightning flash, he beaCts 
down with resistless destruction on his despairing prey. 
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^ J*OE a time it struggles^ seeks to dash into the stream^ 

^but is prevented, and speedily forced by the Eagle to 

.^e earth. Then crushing the dying bird beneath his 

feet^ he drives his sharp claws deep into its breast, and 

.^ assured of its dying agonies, the ferocious victor again 

, shrieks with joy. "When in pursuit of water fowl, which 

J the Eagles are aware have it in their power to elude 

■^ their grasp by diving, exerting the utmost ingennHy, 

they combine their forces for the capture. On mark- 

'^ ing their prey, both soar to a certain height, when 

suddenly one sails swiftly towards the water bird, 

which dives at his approach. 

The pursuer then rises in the air to meet his com- 
panion, which in his turn flies to intimidate the victim, 
which emerges for a moment to breathe, but is forced 
to plunge afresh. The first Eagle then takes the place 
of his successor, and the poor bird, thus alternately me- 
naced and fatigued, makes for the ^Jiore, when instantly 
both Eagles settling upon it, divide it as their booty. 
So unscrupulous is the rapacity of this bird, that it 
resorts to the most revolting expedient to gratify it. 
Its daring is astonishing, and it succeeds in scaring 
even the Yulture and Crow. Often it pursues them, 
and becomes possessor of their loathsome spoil. Tra- 
dition tells its frequent attempts to capture children. 

Audubon, though unable to verify this from personal 
experience, does not doubt its capacity and inclination 
to do so. The White-headed Eagle, which seldom 
frequents the mountainous districts, preferring the 
lowlands or sea-shore, is a constant resident in the 
United States, and to be met with in every part. It 
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is capable of existing for a long period, even twenty 
days, it is said, without food. Its nest, nsually placed 
on the tallest trees, is never found on rocks. It 
manifests a strong attachment to certain localities. 

Audubon expresses his regret that this bird should 
have been chosen as the emblem of his country, in 
accordance with the sentiment of Franklin, who, in 
one of his letters, thus gives his opinion, " I wish " he 
says, " the White-headed Eagle had not been selected 
as the representative of our country. He is a bird of 
bad moral character, he does not get his Uving 
honestly; you may have seen him perched on some 
dead tree, where, too lazy to fish for himself, he watches 
the labour of the Eishing Hawk, and when that dih- 
gent bird has at length taken a fish, and is bearing it 
to his nest for the support of his mate and young ones, 
the Eagle pursues him and takes it from him.^^ 

With all this injustice he is never in good case, 
but, like those among men who live by sharping and 
robbing, is generally poor. 

In 1831, during Audubon^s visit to the Eloridas, 
the Caracara Eagle was first seen by him. Two years 
later, he became the possessor of a specimen of the 
Golden Eagle, which was purchased by him from Mr. 
Greenwood, proprietor of the Museum at Boston. 
With an irresistibly amusing naivety he relates the cir- 
cumstance. " The Eagle,'' he tells us, " was immediately 
conveyed to my place of residence, covered by a blanket, 
to save him in his adversity from the gaze of the 
people. I placed the cage so as to afiFord me a good 
view of the captive, and 1 m\]Lst ^knowledge that as I 
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watched his looks of proud disdain, I did not feel 
towards him so generously as I ought to have done. 
At times, I was half inclined to restore to him his 
freedom, that he might return to his native mountains ; 
nay, I several times thought how pleasant it would be 
to see him spread out his broad wings, and sail away 
towards the rocks of his wild haunts ; but then, some 
one seemed to whisper that I ought to take the portrait 
of this magnificent bird, and I abandoned the more 
generous design of setting him at liberty, for the ex- 
press purpose of showiug you his semblance. 

"I occupied myself a whole day in watching his 
movements ; on the next I came to a determination as 
to the position in which I might best represent him ; 
and on the third, thought of how I could take away 
his life with the least pain to him. I consulted several 
persons on the subject, and among others, my most 
worthy and generous friend, George Parkman, M.D.,^ 
who kindly visited my family every day. He spoke 
of suffocating him by means of burning charcoal, 
of killing him by electricity, &c., and we both con- 
cluded that the first method would be probably the 
easiest for ourselves, and the least painful to him. 
Accordingly the bird was removed in his prison to a 
very small room, and closely covered with blankets — 
a pan of lighted charcoal was introduced, the windows 
and doors fastened, and the blankets tucked in beneath 
the cage. I waited, expecting every moment to hear 
him fall down from his perch; but after listening for 
howTBy I opened the door, raised the blankets, and 
peeped under them amidst a mass of suffocating fumes. 
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There stood the Eagle on his perch^ with his bright^ 
unflinching eye turned towards me^ and as lively and 
vigorous as ever ! Instantly re-closiag every aperture^ 
I resumed my station at the door^ and towards mid- 
nighty not having heard the least noise^ I again took a 
peep at my victim. He was stiU uninjured^ although 
the air of the closet was insupportable to my son and 
myself^ and that of the adjoining apartment began to 
feel unpleasant. I persevered, however, for ten hours 
in all, when finding that the charcoal fumes would 
not produce the desired effect^ I retired to rest, wearied 
and disappointed. Early next morning, I tried the 
charcoal anew, adding to it a quantity of sulphur, bd; 
we were nearly driven from our house in a few hours, 
by the stifling vapours, while the noble bird continued 
to stand erect, and look defiance at us whenever we 
approached his post of martyrdom. His fierce de- 
meanour precluded all internal application, and at last 
I was compelled to resort to a method, always used as 
a last expedient, and a most e£Fectual one. I thrust a 
long pointed piece of steel through his heart, when 
my proud prisoner instantly feD dead, without even 
mfffin g a feather. 

'' I sat up nearly the whole of another night to out- 
line him, and worked so constantly at the drawing, 
that it nearly cost me my life. I was suddenly 
seized with a spasmodic affection, that much alarmed 
my family, and completely prostrated me for some 
days.'' 

The Qolden Eagle, which frequents the shores of 
the Hudson and the upper parts of the Mississippi, 
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was also seen by Audubon over the dreary heights of 
Labrador. 

Though it cannot^ like the White-headed Eagle^ 
seize its prey when on wing, the keenness of its vision 
enables it to mark the desired object at a great distance, 
and driving through the air with the swiftness of a 
meteor, it is thus unerring in its aim. When it has 
soared high into the air, its evolutions slowly performed 
in wide circuits, are most majestic ; " becoming,^^ says 
Audubon, this monarch among birds. Its gyrations 
*re sometimes continued for hours. The nest of this 
Ea^e, placed invariably higt on some rugged clife, 
must be pillaged at the risk of dire peril to the in- 
vader, an instance of which occurred during the revo- 
lutionary war. A company of soldiers were stationed 
near the highlands of the Hudson Biver. A Golden 
Ela^e had placed her nest in a cleft of the rocks, mid- 
way between the summit and the river. One of the 
soldiers was let down by his companions, suspended 
by a rope fastened round his body. On reaching the 
nest, he found himself suddenly attacked by the 
Eagle. In self defence, he drew the only weapon he 
had, his knife^ and made repeated passes at the bird, 
when accidently he cut the rope almost off. It began 
to unravel ; when the men above him, hastily drawing 
him up, relieved him from his perilous position, at 
the moment he expected to be precipitated to the 
bottom of the gulf. But so powerful was the effect 
of the terror experienced by the soldier whilst in 
danger, that before the lapse of three days, his hair 
became quite grey. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

With the publication of the fifth and last volume of 
Illustrations, during the year 1889, Audubon had the 
happiness to witness the completion of his long pur- 
sued and dearly cherished plan. It was the achieve- 
ment of no ordinary ambition — ^the gratification of 
impatience at the consummation of some light essay. 
In it, he beheld as it were, the fulfilment of his 
destiny — ^the realization of constant effort and aspi- 
ration — ^the result of the trials of a life-time, 
the fruits of an entire dedication of all the facul- 
ties of existence to one great and honored end. 
The advancement of science was his vocation, and 
in that vocation he nobly served as the worshipper 
of his Creator and the benefactor of his Knd, 
which he was, intellectually and morally. For to 
comparatively few, even to those rarely gifted, is it 
given to follow from the days of infancy, with single- 
hearted desire, one great object — ^that object demand- 
ing, moreover, the entire surrender of every other for 
its attainment. Yet to Audubon was this granted. 
Unconsious of the weakness of vacillation in purpose 
or practice for one day, he pursued unfllinchingly 
an absorbing principle of action, not only at the 
sacrifice of leisure, ease, and indulgence, but at the 
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cost of danger^ deprivation^ and the most arduous 
endurance. 

The naturalist, compelled to undergo the pain of 
separation, to wander in solitude, to suffer daily toil 
and peril, is called upon pre-eminently to ^'live by 
faith ^^ — ^to anticipate with dauntless hope, compensa- 
tion in the future for temporary ills, and thus living 
^ in the exercise of fortitude, patience, and industry, he 
J cannot fail to be strengthened and ennobled. 
^ By this faith it was the happiness of Audubon to 
g live. '' My heart was nerved,^^ he tells us, relating 
I the obstacles which attended his career, " and reliance 
I on that power on whom all must depend, brought me 
i bright aaticipations of success.^^ 
, Sixteen years had been the period calculated upon 
by him for the accomplishment of his task. During 
that time, with unremitting zeal, he had applied him- 
self to its worthy fulfilment. Visions of this most 
eagerly desired satisfaction would present themselves 
to cheer him on his laborious way, while sensibility to 
the beauties of nature, proportioned to the intensity 
of his love, was the source of refreshment and delight. 
As the glorious sun arose, gladdening the earth with 
its rays, starting to his' feet, invigorated by healthful 
repose, the naturalist was urged to the pursuits of the 
day, by the delighting prospect of the successful ter- 
mination of his toils. Fancy would then load the 
breeze with the praises of admirers. Or with the 
sweet serenity of evening, the flower perfumed air, and 
the declining melodies of forest warblers, thoughts of 
home and friends would arise, awakening the dear 
anticipation of joyful meeting. 
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Incited ever onwards by plea^dng images and hopes 
such as these, Audubon found himself, he tells us 
'^ famished as it were with large and powerful wings, 
when, cleaving the air like an eagle, he would fly off, 
and by a few joyous bounds overtake the object of his 
desire/' 

With no partial achievement could his ambition be 
content, for the ideal of true genius through the 
slightest detraction is destroyed. ^^ How often,'' he 
exclaims, *^ I long to see the day on which my labours 
should be brought to an end" — ^when hope should be 
converted into assurance, that devotion to nature so 
enthusiastic, so untiring, had not been in vain. Thus 
incited and sustained, the wanderer toiled on, till at 
length in the completion of his great work, he beheld 
his rich and abundant reward. This was in the sixty- 
third year of his age. Once more he was in the 
charmed circle of his home, ever so lovingly remem- 
bered, though so little enjoyed. Exulting in the 
satisfaction of his dearest earthly wishes, he looked up 
"with gratitude to the Supreme Being, and felt that 
he was happy." The devoted student of nature, he 
remained to the close of his career enjoying the plea- 
sures of those pursuits from which he had derived his 
best delights. Audubon lived to the age of seventy- 
six. 

On the 27th of January, 1851, the " darkness of 
death spread for him a sable curtain" over the scene 
of this hf e, from which the great Naturalist of America 
for ever departed. The traveller was at rest. 
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